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EVERY CHILD MUST GO TO WEMBLEY 6 


Oh, Who Will O’er the Sands So Free? 



Sand yachting is a very thrilling and popular form of recreation in France, and here we 
see two yachts skimming across the beach at Hardelot, near Boulogne. Great skill is 
needed to keep the yacht in a right position and as high speeds are attained a long, wide, 
level strand is required for the sport 


Thank You, Dear Lady 


PERILOUS JOURNEY 
OF 4000 MILES 

GREAT ROAD TO HEALTH 

A Friend in Need and a Friend 
Indeed 

800 MILES OF FOREST 
AND RIVER 

There was brought not long ago to the 
Rev. Father Hackett, sitting in his 
study' in Spanish Place, London, a 
cablegram from an outpost in Nigeria. 

It told the disturbing news that a 
3'oung friend of his, to whom he was 
guardian, was lying in that lonely place, 
4000 miles away, with a fractured spine. 
Nothing could be done for him, and he 
prayed to come home. 

Father Hackett read the cablegram, 
left his study, left Spanish Place, left 
London, left England. He spent no 
more time than was necessary to put 
the affairs of his church in order, and in 
five weeks’ time he stood by the bed of 
his friend at Joss, which is 800 miles of 
fore.st and river from the West African 
coast, and where the thermometer is 
steady at 95 degrees in the shade. 

The Sick Man’s Plea 

Guess whether his young friend, who 
was Mr. Sexton, a clerk of the Bank of 
West" Africa, was glad to see him ! He 
repeated his plea to be taken home, and 
told what had happened. He had 
lallen from a window, fracturing his 
backbone, and at the liny hospital of 
Joss where he had been carried nothing 
could be done for him. Perhaps nothing 
ever could be done for him. But if he 
could get back to London, where great 

surgeons are--- One can almost hear 

the sick man’s plea! 

Father Hackett heard it and bade 
him be of good courage, for he would 
take him back. Llis courage would be 
needed, for the 800 miles to Lagos was 
a perilous ordeal. Once it would have 
been impossible, for bearers would have 
had to carry his litter all the way ; but 
now up to and bey'ond the tin-mines 
runs a jolting train, and a little tin-mine 
wagon on a two-foot track. 

A Terrible Ordeal 

By' these, through three day's and 
nights of the African heat, the injured 
man was borne back to the coast at 
Lagos. It was a terrible journey' for 
one in his condition. Every jolt was a 
wrench to his aching body', and when he 
could bear the jolting no longer the train 
was stopped to give him a rest. But he 
got through with the help of his devoted 
guardian who, with a native, sat night 
and day' holding steady' the hammock 
in which he was slung. ' 

He was taken aboard a steamer, and 
though the pain and exertion brought on 
fever during the voy'age he got safely' 
to London and now lies in a nursing home. 

Such courageous endurance must 
surely' be rewarded by' recoverv, and 
that will be Father Hackett’s reward too. 


T he sun was glaring down on a crowded 
street in the city. Up and down 
roared the buses; bicycle bells clanged; 
taxis, lorries, drays went by' about 
sixty' to the minute. It was just after 
midday'. Everybody' was thinking of 
lemonade and ices. 

Close up by the kerb was drawn a 
van and horse. The van was ernptv 
and the driver invisible. No one 
seemed to see the horse standing there, 
the most pathetic object in the street. 
His food bag, bulging with oats, had 
fallen off and dropped in such a posi¬ 
tion that he could not get his nose into 
the opening. 

It must have seemed to the poor 
horse hours since the bag was first 
put on and he got a mouthful, and then 
the treacherous strap slipped. He 
looked round again and again for his 
master and the look presently caught 
the ey'e of a girl coming along near to 
the kerb. 

She seemed the last person to take 


an interest in a v-eary van horse. She 
was obviously in a hurry to reach her 
destination, and one would have thought 
she hardly' had time to notice, much 
less to put right, our ■ dumb friend’s 
trouble. But Dobbin knew better. He 
heard her gentle " Poor boy' !. Wait a 
minute!” and-knew that here was 
a friend. 

A pair of hands most elegantly gloved 
in long white kid picked up the clumsy' 
bag. Tlie strap buckle had come un¬ 
done. The girl gave Dobbin a big 
mouthful of oats while she struggled 
with the clumsy buckle, the horse 
nosing into her elbow. 

In a minute it was, done, and the bag 
swung securely on his head again. 
The white-gloved hand, already sadly' 
soiled, rested a minute on the dark 
neck, and the friends parted. If 
Dobbin could have spoken he v'ould 
have said, “ Thank \'ou, dear lady,” 
but as Dobbin could not say it the C.N. 
says it for him. Thank you, dear lady. 


THE BUGLER BOY 

C.N. NEWS IN A BOAT 

More Readers Who Remember 
William Fulton 

A BOYS BR1GADER 

The story' of the boy bugler who captured 
a Russian bugle in the Crimean War has 
brought another curious coincidence in a 
C.N. home. 

It will be remembered that when we 
originally told the- story two of our readers 
then preaching in Belfast, the Evangelist 
Brothers Fraser, recognised the bugler boy as 
an old friend of their household, and gave 
us his name as William Fulton. Now another 
C.N. reader sends us this story of what hap¬ 
pened when the. GN. arrived in a Scottish 
home a few weeks ago. 

A Scottish family on holiday, while 
boating on a famous Highland loch, 
were enjoying the beautiful scenery and 
listening to the mother reading from a 
newly-arrived copy of the C.N. She 
read of the boy bugler who captured the 
Russian bugle and whose name had just 
been found. 

Under Roberts in India 

Before she got to the hero’s name the 
father, who was rowing, suddenly said : 

I know who the boy' was, and I have 
seen him. He was my mother’s cousin 
and liis name was William - Fulton.” 
The mother read on, and, sure enough, 
the hero’s name was mentioned, to the 
great surprise and interest of the little 
group in the boat. The father now 
informs us that William Fulton was in 
the 93rd Highlanders and would no doubt 
have had a place in the*famous “thin 
red line.” 

At a parade of Crimea veterans held 
at Glasgow Cathedral 1 Lord Roberts 
inspected the parade of veterans and 
recognised our correspondent’s .uncle as 
one who had served under him in India 
during the Mutiny. The fall-in was 
sounded by' Bugler William Fulton, 
and is believed to have been sounded on 
tire very bugle that he had captured on 
that day' so long before. 

No Hero at Home 

The sad thing is that Bugler Fulton’s 
relations did not believe the story oi 
how he made his way' into the Russian 
ranks, found a bugler boy', took his 
bugle from him, and brought it back to 
the British lines—another illustration 
of the usual inability' of a man’s own 
family' to see true greatness where it 
exists. Bugler Fulton was, till very' far 
on in life, a sturdy', upstanding, bearded 
veteran of average height, with a jolly 
face. Our correspondent remembers 
seeing him as a lad, as a captain in the 
Boy's Brigade, and he certainly' would 
have admired him still more if he had 
realised that he was in the presence of a 
modest hero, whose story/ has now been 
so marvellously confirmed after so many' 
y'ears. To one family of y'oung folks 
at least this little tale has made very 
vivid the heroic deeds of our soldiers 
in those almost forgotten days. 
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MOVING 100,000 
PEOPLE 

A VERY GREAT PROJECT 

America to Dig up the Streets 
of Athens 

HOW TO USE WEALTH 

America has done an amazing thing. 
She has obtained from the Greek 
Government permission to dig up a 
large area in the very heart of the old 
city of Athens. 

We are used to hearing of excavations 
in barren land, or on ancient sites, but! 
this proposition takes the breath away.; 
It is the greatest project that has yet i 
been made for digging the secrets of the 
past out of the Earth. Over forty 
universities and colleges are supporting 
the movement, and thus an immense 
fund of wealth and interest is assured. 

For a long time, ever' since Lord Elgin 
rescued the Parthenon marbles from 
ruin in Athens, excavators have cast 
longing eyes on this part of the city, 
but it has never seemed possible that the 
price could be met, as about a hundred 
thousand people are living in the district. 

The American Republic, being royal in 
these matters, thinks nothing about it. 
The tract in question covers about 
fifteen blocks of houses northward and 
eastward of the Acropolis. Placed in 
line they would measure about a mile. 
Before these buildings are broken up, 
new houses must be found for the 
present residents. 

The Greenwich of Athens 

Compensation is going to cost America 
about £ 200,000. In addition to this, 
^10,000 a year will be needed for working 
expenses. At the close of the operations 
it is hoped that a further sum will be 
spent in converting the site of the 
excavations into a public park and 
museum for Athens. 

But that is looking a long way ahead. 
In the meantime we shall watch eagerly 
for the beginning of the operations. 
Professor Capps, a director of Princeton 
University, who was once Minister to 
Greece, is directing the affair. . It will 
take some little time to get the project 
in working order. The area to be 
excavated includes the ancient site of the 
school of philosophers, the open market 
place of old Athens, and other buildings, 
like the eight-sidijd Tower of the Winds. 

This is a very interesting erection, and 
may be called the Greenwich Observa¬ 
tory of the old Athenians. It was built 
about a hundred years before Christ, 
for the purpose of measuring time. The 
work was done by means of a water 
clock inside the tower, and a sun dial 
outside.' A figure was sculptured on 
each side near the top, representing the 
eight principal winds. Hence the name. 


THE PRIZE OF ROME 
Won by a Girl 

Once a year a - fever of excitement 
runs through the studios of the Quartier 
Latin in Paris, for the winner of the 
Prix de Rome is to be announced. This 
year, for the first time, the winner is a 
girl, pretty Mademoiselle Pauvert, and 
not the most ambitious of the male 
art students will grudge her the. success. 

It is a famous prize, a scholarship 
which pavs for three years’ study at 
the Villa Medici, Rome, and in the past 
it has. been held by famous painters 
who have finished, of begun again, their 
artistic education in contemplation of 
the great Italian Masters who, in their 
bygone days, were students too. 

No student wins the prize who 
has. not already -won approbation in. 
the. art world of Paris. Mademoiselle 
Pauvert’s diploma painting was a 
study of St. Ronart and, though so 
young, she was working for five years 
in studios of .well-known painters. Her 
father, mother and sister are all artists. 
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THE BOYS ON 
SHACKLETON’S SHIP 

Three Young Seamen 


AN UNLUCKY MISS 

The Penny Stamp Nearly 
Caught 


COLONIES AT WAR 
Man Against the Beaver 
CURIOUS TUSSLE ABOUT A DAM 


OCEAN’S CALL TO YOUTH 

Sliackleton’s ship Discovery has sailed 
away -to South Georgia, where Shackle- 
ton lies, on. an expedition to study the 
life of whales and to investigate the 
conditions of the fish¬ 
ing grounds.* 

There are three 
boys on the ship, the 
youngest, we believe, 
being John Bentley, 
who is only fifteen. 
It is a great adven- 
tu re that awaits these 
three young sailors : 
John Bentley, \V, P. 
O’Connor, and F. K. Pearse. 

There has never been a time when the 
sea did not call to youth. How many a 
lad has looked longingly from the im¬ 
prisoning quays on the outward-bound 
vessels slidingaway from thedockside, and 
ached to be aboard ? It is to this, to the 
fact that we are a race of islanders and 
therefore sailors, that we owe our sea¬ 
manship and our mastery of the oceans. 

The English Boy’s Hero 

Now and again stories come to light 
of other boys in other centuries who have 
sailed away like John Bentley and his 
two companions. One of the early tales 
lies among the many told of Sir Richard 
Grenville of Bideford in Devon, the 
darling hero’ of many an English boy’s 
heart. One of the latest centred in the 
Scout who sailed on the Quest with 
Shackleton. John Bentley has beaten 
them all, for he is said to be the youngest 
boy ever to go on such a voyage. 

The C.N. thinks of him, and of the 
other boys on this good ship, and wishes 
them well. Already Bentley holds his 
first-class seamanship certificate, and 
he stands proudly on the books of the 
Discovery as Cadet - Captain. Those 
who are left behind will send eager 
thoughts to these lads across the waste 
of the world’s seas. And we shall imagine 
the thrill that will come to them as they 
find themselves sailing into the Antarc¬ 
tic with the most glorious adventure 
possible before them. 



THE TRAIN WITH A 
COACHMAN’S BOX 
First Railway on the Continent 

Austria has been celebrating a railway 
centenary, but the first Austrian railway 
was certainly no rival to George Stephen¬ 
son’s, and was a most curious affair. 

A hundred years ago the Austrian 
Emperor granted a concession for the 
building of what was the first iron 
railway on the Continent, and the line 
was finished in 183.2. The odd thing 
about it was that the first train was 
drawn,: not by a locomotive, but by a 
pair of horses! The Emperor and 
Empress solemnly made the first trip 
in the presence, of their Court. . 

It took a; long time, for the . people of 
those, days to get used to railways, and 
it: is-interesting to s.ee how they could 
not get the idea of the coach out of their 
heads. A second-class -carriage of the 
period, now preserved in Vienna Tech¬ 
nical Museum, is built like a stage coach, 
with a coachman’s box in front and a 
cabin behind for footmen or servants ! 

Railway wagons built like horse 
carriages persisted all over Europe, in 
fact, till quite modern times. 


LOST BY A LEGAL DECISION 

The Penny Post, like the Blue Bird, 
still eludes us ; it seems as if we can 
never get near enough' to it to put salt 
on its tail. 

East year, according to all accounts, 
we got very near to it. The Labour 
! Government was just making up its 
mind that we could afford to catch it 
and keep it when the lawyers inter- 
■vened to say that,we had an unpaid debt 
| to settle up with the Post Office, and 
had better pay it before w r e incurred this 
pleasant luxury. 

The debt was owed,_according to what 
is called the Sutton Judgment, to the 
postmen who went to the War, and did 
not receive all the war bonus paid to 
the others who stopped at home. 

No one will quarrel with the payment 
of that debt, which cost some of the 
soldier-postmen a good deal more than 
can be reckoned in penny stamps. That 
ghastly and costly war—shall we never 
have finished paying for it ? 

Every time we pay a halfpenny extra 
for a stamp we remember it, but even 
if we have to wait we can console our¬ 
selves that a three-halfpenny stamp 
often goes a very long way. It will go 
as far as Australia ! 


THE BEAR AND THE 
GOLF BALL 
Lord Haig has an Odd 
Experience 

When Earl Haig was opening the new 
golf course at Jasper in Alberta he en¬ 
countered a hazard, which is happily 
rare on the golf courses of this country 
and of which the Rules of Golf make no 
mention. 

One of his friends drove a ball. from 
the first tee straight down the middle 
and was walking on when a big brown 
! bear ambled across the fainvay. The 
bear saw the strange white object 
bounding and trickling along, and 
marked it for his own. But when about 
to retrieve it, another bear joined in the 
game, and the two between them left 
nothing of the ball but its cover. Earl 
Haig and his fellow golfers felt that 
remonstrance was useless,. but most of 
them, having played at St. Andrews, 
where the Rules of Golf were framed, 
decided to regard the bears as an 
“ agency outside the match,” and 
dropped another ball as near to the spot 
as possible, without penalty. 

Such is the rule, but if the Golf Green 
Committee at Jasper is prudent it will 
endeavour to train these local bears, 
which have such a good eye for a golf 
ball, in the duties -of caddies. 

WEATHER PROPHETS 
A Four-Years Trip to Asia 

| An expedition of American scientists 
i is shortly to set out to investigate the 
! theory that all weather changes have 
, their origin in theslight variations of heat 
I we get from the Sun, due to sunspots.. 

Dr. Abbott, the head of the expedi¬ 
tion, has produced a great deal of evi¬ 
dence to substantiate this theory, and 
now he and his friends are going to 
some point in Asia for four years to take 
daily measurements of the Sun’s heat. 

If this idea is correct it will be possible 
to forecast all weather changes with 
much greater accuracy. 


A quaint struggle is going on between 
a colony of miners and a colony of 
beavers. 

It is all over the question whether 
there should or should not be a dam 
across Horse Thief Creek, Windermere 
Valley, British Columbia. The beavers 
want a dam because they like to have 
the entrances to their huts under water, 
and the creek is not' deep enough for 
that without a dam ; the miners do not 
want a dam because the waters flow 
back into their mine workings. 

The miners blew up the dam once, 
but the beavers rebuilt it in less than 
24 hours. The miners found a stock of 
sixty saplings the beavers had cut 
ready to remake the dam if it again 
became necessary to do so. 

The British Columbia Game Board and 
the United States Biological Survey 
have come to the rescue with advice. 
The miners are. told that if they just 
cut a hole in the dam as near the top as 
will save the mine from flooding the 
beavers will let it alone, as they never 
look up while they are working. It does 
not sound very convincing, and there'is 
no word so far as to whether the trick 
has proved successful. 


AN ENGINEER’S IDEA 
Why Not Bridge the Channel ? 

The Channel Tunnel has always been 
a favourite scheme with many people 
for bringing England and France closer 
together, but we do not expect to see any 
development of the plan of a Swiss en¬ 
gineer, Mr. Jaeger, who now suggests a 
gigantic jetty across the Straits. 

The jetty would be thirty miles long, 
with two parallel tracks built of concrete. 
Both tracks would carry a double rail¬ 
way line with an upper storey for motor 
traction. The surface of the channel 
between the two concrete, walls would 
provide calm waters in rough weather. 

Such is Mr. Jaeger’s suggestion, and, 
much as we believe in dreams coming 
true, we expect to hear no more of it. 

THINGS SAID 

The realities of life are neither wholly 
heavenly nor wholly earthly. 

Mr. II. E. Haig-Brown 

The man who is wrapped up in himself 
makes a very small parcel. 

Dr. Charles Porter 

How much there is in the Universe 
to kindle our admiration and to claim 
our gratitude 1 Sir Lanion Ronald 

There is a race between the forces 
of destruction and the forces of con¬ 
struction. The health of Europe depends 
upon the victor. M. G. de Reynold 

A Prime Minister has to deny himself 
many of the simple pleasures of life. 

Mr. Stanley Baldwin 

Whether we like it or not, we have to 
get the cost of production down and the 
efficiency of production up. 

Mr. Churchill 

The money spent on armaments could 
be spent on buying tilings for the people. 
That is the way to revive trade. 

Mr. J. H. Thomas 

Australia is the second greatest con¬ 
sumer of British goods in the world. 

Sir Arthur Cocks 

If we are to build up a perfect race 
v, r e must have room for play as well as 
work. Lord Eustace Percy 

A pessimist is one who sees a difficulty 
in an opportunity; an optimist is one 
who sees an opportunity in a difficulty-. 

Gipsy Smith 

London life is full of young men with 
money in their pockets an ! filer of 
how to use it. Mr. Edward Cecil 
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WALKING'THE PLANK 

ODD SCENE AT A GORGE 

New Zealand Cows Celebrate 
the Railway Centenary 

HOLDING UP A BRIDGE 

New Zealand has no wild life to com¬ 
pete with the alligators of the Northern 
Territory of Australia. It is the country 
of the lowing herd and the Canterbury 
lamb. But on proud occasions New 
Zealand cows are roused to a spirit of 
adventure, and a C.N. correspondent 
sends us an account of a herd which 
approached the railway as intrepidly as 
the famous, cow about which George 
Stephenson was asked a hundred years 
ago. What would happen if a cow 
strayed on the line he was asked, and 
George replied that it would be very bad 
for the coo ! 

It was not so bad, fortunately, for the 
New Zealand cows. A mob of them 
broke away from their drovers and 
headed away towards the railway 
through Palmerston. Near the Mana- 
watu Gorge, a railway bridge spans the 
stream. That was what seized the wan¬ 
dering fancy of the leaders of the herd, 
nine of whom headed straight for it. 

Fate of Three Adventurers 

In New Zealand are no gates at 
level crossings leading from the pastures; 
instead there are “ cattle-stops,” which 
are something like gridirons of hurdles, 
such as cows usually sniff at, and then, 
having sniffed, turn away because it is 
not easy for a cow to walk through them. 

But the cattle-stop had no terrors for 
the dauntless nine, which led the whole 
herd through the entanglement on to the 
line, and then went delightedly on 
towards the bridge. 

The bridge was one of openwork 
sleepers. But what was that to cows on 
holiday ? They lolloped delightedty on, 
and reached the bridge. But this was a 
different proposition from the shallow 
cow-stop by the railway side. The 
sleepers were wide apart. Three of the 
adventurers stumbled over the bridge 
almost at once, and fell 25 feet into the 
muddy, silt of the stream below. Fortu¬ 
nately it was muddy and soft. They 
were found a few hours afterwards still 
bogged there, and so little the worse that 
they were chewing the cud. 

Others who Fared Worse 

The other six went farther and fared 
worse. One by one their legs slipped 
through the gaps between the sleepers, 
and when the drovers came up the six 
were found strewn across the bridge, 
their legs’ dangling beneath, the cows 
placidly lying down as if they had the 
best of pastures -beneath them. They 
were quite undisturbed. One of them 
had got nearly the whole way across. 

If the cows were comfortable the 
drovers were not, for a goods train might 
come through the Manawatu Gorge at 
any time, and if it did the result would be 
as bad for the train as the cows’ So a 
drover raced to the gorge siding to get 
the signals put up against oncoming 
traffic. Then the question of removing 
the cows became imminent. It was no 
easy task, and the united efforts of the 
drovers, the signalman, the driver, fire¬ 
man, and guard of the train, as well as 
some neighbouring farmers took two 
hours to do it. 

Eventually the legs of the cows were 
tied in pairs, and they were hauled off, 
apparently no worse for their attempt 
at walking the plank. 

HOMES OF THE BIRDS 
How They Settle the Housing 
Problem 

A robin has built its nest and hatched 
its young in a guard’s van Which tra¬ 
velled daily on a Lincolnshire rail ware 

A sparrow has made its nest in a 
hole in the wall of a Mansfield inn, 
and a jackdaw has built its home in a 
railway viaduct in the same town. 


THE GREAT ANNUAL RAID ON LONDON 



Looking across Trafalgar Square toward the National Qatlery 



Cheapside under repair, with Bow Church 
m on the right 


A view in Parliament Street, with Big Ben 
in the background 



The roadmakers on Ludgate Hill in front 
of St. Paul’s 


In front of the Cenotaph and the Government 
Offices, Whitehall 


The great annual raid of the road-breakers and road-makers on the streets of London is 
now in full swing, and these photographs, taken in leading thoroughfares, show what the 
streets look like when they are being repaired. The apparatus shaped something like 3 
Bessemer converter, is the Millars Jaeger Mixer, now used all over the world, which saves 
an enormous amount of money and time in roadmaking 


THE SPOILERS OF 
THE NIGHT 

An Eiffel Tower Calamity 

SPOILING PARIS TO ADVERTISE 
A CAR 

Londoners who have any taste at all 
have long been crying out against the 
disfigurement of the evening sky at 
Piccadilly Circus and on the Thames. > 

As soon as the faintest suggestion of 
dusk appears, a series of brilliant 
blotches and revolving forms appear, 
spoiling the dignity of the town. These 
sky-signs have the vividness only pos¬ 
sible to artificial light. They monopo¬ 
lise the quiet sky and the tranquil river. 

Now the artists and proud citizens 
of Paris are crying out, for the authorities 
of the French capital have done far 
worse than we have ; they have given 
over the Eiffel Tower to the spoilers. 

Visible for Miles 

This is no ordinary advance on the 
part of spoilers of the sky. The Eiffel 
Tower has become ■ the most gigantic 
illuminated advertisement in the world ; 
it glares all over Paris and is visible for 
miles on the outskirts. 

To create this monstrous disfigure¬ 
ment, about two hundred thousand 
coloured electric lamps are used. The 
tower is outlined, and on each face the 
name of a motor-car shoots in and out 
from dusk until .the merciful dawn. 

Londoners cannot say much, having 
allowed their own city to be so grievously 
maltreated, but it does seem that this 
is carrying the maltreatment of a superb 
capital to an insane extent. Those who 
love Paris cannot be comforted because 
the motor-car maker is paying 350,000 
francs a year rent for the Tower, and 
paying the municipality an advertise¬ 
ment tax of 300,000 francs. 

A Growing Evil 

There' is something terrible in the. 
power of these colossal sky signs. They 
have the same effect on the eye that 
claps of thunder have on the ear, or 
seventy-mile-an-liour gales on the body. 
When will legislation ever make a stand 
against this growing evil ? 

To tax sky signs very heavily may 
keep out the small ones, and so give us 
a little peace in the odd corners of 
London ; and we commend the idea to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
his next Budget before somebody has 
let the Dome of St. Paul’s to advertise 
a pill. Picture on page 12 

450,000 YEARS OF ILLNESS 
A Year’s Lost Time 

There are probably few people who 
have any idea of the vastness of our 
system of National Health Insurance. 

First of all, there are about 13 million 
insured people and about 13,000 doctors 
to look after them ; but what is more 
surprising is the smoothness with which 
the system works. It staggers the 
imagination to think that during last 
year the time lost through sickness was 
over 23 million weeks, or nearly 450,000 
vears of labour lost. 

Yet for all these people medical atten¬ 
tion is available,'and there were only 
just over four hundred complaints, many 
of which the Ministry of Health found to 
be without justification. The number of 
real complaints is only one for many 
thousands insured. 


YORKSHIRE’S LOST CORNFIELDS 

About 160 square miles of excellent 
corn-growing land in Yorkshire has 
been washed into the sea since the days 
of William the Conqueror. But although 
this little bit of England has been lost, 
we are now recovering a big slice of land 
from the sea farther south, the waves 
being gradually pushed back from the 
Wash by a-great reclamation scheme. 
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The Childrens Newspaper 


INTO TOWN AND 
OUT AGAIN 

INTERESTING CENSUS 
FIGURES 

People Sleeping Farther and 
Farther from Their Work 

TIDES OF POPULATION 

The census of the population of 
Britain, taken every, ten years, is always, 
finding fresh facts to deal with. 

The staff of the Registrar-General lias 
not even yet finished with the informa¬ 
tion collected at the census of 1921. 

The latest blue-book, with 175 pages 
of tables, shows the daily tides, of people 
moving backwards and forwards be¬ 
tween their homes and their work. 

These tides are constantly growing. 
The growth of large industrial centres 
has given employment to so many 
people that they cannot find room to 
live ■ in • the ' same ' town j and new 
factories, warehouses) . and offices are 
being built where there used to be 
only' iiomes. And so, by a double stream 
of people from distant places and people 
from the town itself, the districts' round 
get more and more folk who merely; 
sleep in them and work in the town. 

New Problems to Solve 

■And this growing ebb and flow itself 
makes fresh problems for towns and 
districts to solve : crowded traffic in the 
town, trains and trains to and from it, 
housing, in the districts round. And for 
■ all these it is useful to know just how 
great and between what points the 
tides are flowing. Hence this new book 
of statistics of our moving populations. 

Of course London presents the biggest 
figures. There are only about 14,000 
people actually living in the City itself, 
and some of - these, for one reason or 
another, spend their days elsewhere, but 
the net “ inward and outward move¬ 
ment ” is 423,000 people a day'. West¬ 
minster comes next with 244,000, and 
Finsbury next with 65,000, but these 
have a far larger sleeping population 
than the City. 

In Manchester 117,000 people working 
within its boundaries sleep outside it, 
that is ten per cent of its resident 
population. But the figure for Stretford, 
close by', is 22 per cent. 


tHE ODD THINGS THAT 
HAPPEN 

A Letter Forty Years Late 

A strange discovery' has been made at 
Strood, in Kent, by a man who-was 
searching for a lost letter. 

Noticing the edge of the envelope 
through a crevice of the floor behind his 
front door, he took up a board and found 
that eight other letters had slipped 
through the same hole. One letter, 
containing a postal order, had been 
there since 1884! The money was meant 
as a subscription for a church. A com¬ 
plaint about its loss had evidently been 
made, for a reply' from the postmaster 
at Rochester on the subject had actu ally 
gone the same way' as the postal order ! 

EMPIRE’S BREAD BASKET 
Canada Filling It 

According to the reports of experts 
the great Canadian wheat crop is looking 
better than ever. 

Plenty of early moisture, followed bv 
cool weather, gave the grain a wonderful 
start, and if nothing happens between 
now and harvest time a record crop is 
assured, perhaps the biggest in history. 

The big crop will be very welcome 
this y'ear, not only because of the last 
few seasons of depression, but' also be¬ 
cause of the fact that a small, winter 
wheat crop in the United States has 
ensured . high prices. Canada, it is 
hoped, will soon be treading the golden 
road to prosperity, once more. 


THE LEADER OF 
CARAVANS 

A Man of Africa in the 
Dark Days 

QUIET FIGURE’S GREAT 
INFLUENCE IN THE WORLD 

A great man passed away at Lisbon 
the other day', his death little noticed 
except by men of his own sort, the 
quiet men who, like James Martin 
himself, do their - work in the waste 
and desert places of the world, and only 
leave them when they grow' old and 
too tired to do more. 

James Martin was the great caravan 
leader of Africa in the days when the 
unknown spaces of the Dark Continent 
were becoming lighted up by the great 
travellers, the Stanleys and Livingstones 
and Joseph Thomsons of their time. 
He had an English name, but he was a 
Maltese by birth, a wandering sailor 
who could neither read nor write ! 
He made his first acquaintance with 
Africa by being shipwrecked on its coast. 

After being picked up and taken to 
Zanzibar, he attached himself first to 
the very best of our British pro-consuls. 
Sir Lloyd Matthews, and then to the 
Church Missionary Society. Meanwhile 
he picked up ten African languages. 
At last he found his true calling under 
Joseph Thomson, the explorer, and 
became a leader of caravans whenever 
an expedition sought to'find its way into 
the then unknown depths of East Africa. 

If he could not read writing, he could 
read the mind of the Africans. The 
natives kneyv him and trustee! him, and 
his influence over them was great and 
beneficial. He was a man of his hands, 
too, and could build a bridge ojea road. 
Every sojourner in Africa, every traveller 
knew him and respected him; and his 
name will be enrolled among the makers 
of that great Continent. ... 


KILLING FIRE 
Billions of Gas Bubbles 

Burning oil or petrol cannot be fought 
with water. A blazing stuff merely 
floats on the water’s surface and is 
spread abroad by it. The way to put out 
the oily flame is to stifle it. 

This was demonstrated at Elstree, 
when the leaping fire from a tank con¬ 
taining 500 gallons of crude oil and 
petrol was fought down in a minute and 
a half by a layer of foam. 

Tire fire-foam is made by injecting 
gas into a soapy mixture, or what is 
analogous to soap-suds, though that is 
not its chemical name. The mixture. 
Which is now concentrated foam, is held 
in a cylinder, and water gushing from a 
hydrant goes through the cylinder and 
play's a stream of foam on the other side. 
At Elstree, by using three cylinders 
together, and always keeping two of 
them charged with the fire-foam mix¬ 
ture, it was possible for the hydrants to 
pump such a mass of foam on to the 
blazing tank that it was covered an inch 
thick in less than two minutes. 

The gas in the billion bubbles of the 
foam stifles the flames. They cannot 
fight such a gas attack. 

POST OFFICE FIGURES 
What Another Call a Day 
Would Do 

Seventy million telegrams and 3500 
million letters, passed through the 
Post Office in 1924.. 

There were 1000 million telephone 
calis last year in Great Britain ; one 
extra , call a day by each subscriber 
would increase the Post Office revenue 
by £2, 000,000. 


HIDDEN TREASURE 
UNDER THE SEA 

Gold and Jewels for 
Divers 

FINDINGS KEEPINGS 

Forty miles from Hog Island, in the 
Western Atlantic, where the waters from 
the mighty Chesapeake clash with the 
backwash of tire Gulf Stream, lies on a 
constantly shifting sandy bottom the 
lost ship Merida with a million pounds’ 
worth of cargo in gold, silver, and precious 
stones' in her hold. 

She was sunk in collision 14 years ago 
on a journey from Mexico. Many 
vain attempts have been made to 
retrieve the treasure, but now a New 
York syndicate has undertaken the task 
and is expected to succeed—if the divers 
who are already searching can find the 
ship. But the queer part of the thing 
is that so long has elapsed since the 
Wreck that the original owners and their 
heirs will have no claim to the treasure 
if it is found. It will be treasure trove, 
and finding will be keeping. 

;At the time of the disaster Mexico 
had just had one of its many revolutions, 

: resulting in the assassination of the 
President, Francisco Madero. Madero’s 
family and many rich Mexican refugees 
were on board the Merida with all their 
jewels (£400,000 worth; it is said), as 
well as - bankers transporting £ 600,000 
worth of gold and silver. And the ship 
was ballasted with copper ore ! -• 

' Among the possessions of the Madero 
family were the crown jewels of Maxi¬ 
milian, the brother of the Austrian 
Emperor, who went out to Mexico to be 
Emperor there and was shot. 

If the expedition is successful all this 
will be the property of those who find it. 


TRAVELLING BIRDS 
And Stay-at-Homes in Britain 

All friends of birds will be interested 
in some recent observations made con¬ 
cerning woodcock by the men who 
mark them with rings. 

One young woodcock, marked while 
still in its nest in Bohemia, was recog¬ 
nised two years later only 300 yards 
from the place where it had been 
marked, and that after it had passed 
two winters thousands of miles away, 
probably in Africa. 

An astonishing contrast is that the 
same species of bird, always so anxious 
to get away from the cold for half the 
year, never leaves the British coast when 
it has been born in England. ' 

Certain woodcock, originally from the 
North of England and Scotland, were 
found on the East and South coasts of 
Ireland. Others, originally from the 
same place, wintered in the South of 
England. Another, born in Yorkshire, 
was found in the South of Scotland. A 
score of others went only a very short 
distance away from where they were born. 

Further observations prove another 
curious fact, that woodcock leaving 
Leningrad take three directions) proving 
that birds originally of the same nesting 
region choose different winter quarters 
and travel by various roads. 


MAKING AN ICEBERG IN 
LONDON 
How it is Done 

During hot weather hundreds of tons 
of ice are used each day in London alone 
for keeping foodstuffs fresh. 

Where does all this ice come from ? 
It is actually made in England, even 
while the shade temperature out of doors 
may be nearly ninety degrees ! In this 
week’s Children’s Pictorial we are shown 
in a remarkable series of drawings how 
this wonder takes place. 
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THE LITTLE* BLACK 
BOX 

One of the Camera’s 
Mysteries Revealed; 
SECRET OF THE SENSITIVE PLATE 

By a Scientific Expert 

The wonderful secret of the sen¬ 
sitiveness to light of a photographic 
plate, or film has at last been discovered. ■■ 

When photography was first in- 1 
vented it took several minutes to ex¬ 
pose a plate in. the camera, while today 
snapshots of sports and other subjects 
are frequently taken with an exposure ; 
of only a thousandth part of a second. - 

Although these extremely sensitive 
plates have been'made for many years, 
nobody has ever been able to find out . 
the cause of their sensitiveness to light, - 
but after seven long years of patient ex¬ 
periments, the research staff of the. 
Eastman " Kodak Company in -New 
Jersey have'at length found out what) 
it is that causes speed. 

- A Useful Impurity 

The sensitive film of a plate is merely, 
a mixture of silver bromide and gelatine, 
two very innocent, things. But in gela-.l 
tine there are always tiny traces of im¬ 
purities, such as arsenic, phosphorus, 
sulpliur, and so on. It is one of these , 
impurities, so small that only a few 
grains of it are present in a ton of gela¬ 
tine, that makes the silver bromide so 
extraordinarily sensitive to light. Just . 
how- it' acts is still unknown, though ■ 
chemists all over the world are working ) 
hard to find a reason. 

The fact remains, that, having dis-' 
covered the substance that causes the 
sensitiveness, films can now be made ■ 
two hundred times more sensitive.! The 
photographic plate has already revealed ■ 
a world of things previously unknown ■ 
tp science. With this new discovery 
a fresh world will be opened up, espe¬ 
cially in the field of astronomy, where 
millions of new stars will be revealed 
of magnitudes that have, so far defied 
the most powerful instruments. 

THE REMARKABLE GAT 
STORY 
A Correction 

We much regret that a slip was made 
in the remarkable story of a cat which 
we published a few weeks ago. 

In retelling the story from our cor¬ 
respondent’s letter, the writer misread . 
the word bag for dog, and so introduced 
a dog into the cemetery where liis 
presence would have been against the 
rules. As this fact would perhaps seem 
to introduce a doubt as to the truth ol 
the story we explain it here, not because 
it alters the essential facts but because 
w r e would not have so wonderful a true 
story doubted in the least particular. 


A LADY’S BAG OF LONG 
AGO 

And a Tiny Gem of Caesar’s Day 

Some extraordinary things made long 
ago in China have been attracting many 
visitors to the British Museum. 

One is a wonderful collection of 
ancient relics of magical delicacy- and 
loveliness. There is a bag composed 
of little diamonds and blue silks as) 
dainty as any a modern woman might 
carry, though Sir Aurel Stein says its 
age must be about' 1800 years. 

A small bag buried -with some Chinese 
traveller about the . time of- J ulius 
Caesar is only an inch long. 

Not less wonderful is a case of well- 
preserved pastry which was prepared in 
China, some 1300 years ago. . 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Athabasca .... Atli-ah-bas-ka 

Caucasus . . . . Kaw-kali-sus 

Gounod . . . , . . . Goo-no 

Ruwenzori . . . Roo-wen-zo-re 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING WEATHER ALL OVER THE WORLD 



The Sun is now seen at^ 
midnight north of this line//i; 


ALASKA 


:/MOUNT LOGAN CLIMBED ^ 

. Canadian mountaineers have : 

;* just performed a notable feat £. 

/in clinibinq Mount Logan,which <£ 
g rises to nearly 20,000Feet and is ;•:•:/ 

:'/ the hiqhesl peak in the Dominion.:/:' 1 
% Thevj encountered temperatures £ 

/ below zero and were compelled bua ■ 
blizzard to spend the niqht in a : 
dug-out in the s 


.’'svalbsro' , — v;— 

POLAR BEAR CAUGHT IN A UZ1< 

A polar bear from Russia was being landed 
at Hamburq when it broke 
loose and jumped into the v::-: :• 

harbour. After splashmq 7’.- - •* ijfcr«v : ’ :/ O 

wt for a time it was at ■>:& ' • ••*«*■••••••- 



last caught in a : 
/ net and drawn';: 
!./>/: ashore / 


M 







] ?i spY/w \* ■ 

,r-J’-rr~ IN RUSSIA 

7 {invading ARMVOrANTS ; > has been invaded 

h eCahts descended on Naples In** R eorn . oro L n(1 






» ctherevenn 


makejde urtenUurable. later 
Jheflqmg army passion 


'""TofHrtBdT 

/CAVE WITH 800 ROOMS; . .. 

/ Archaeoloqists in New Mexico who 
ijihave been examining the Pueblo Bonita, £•£:.. 
/ an immense prehistoric cave-dwellinq, sag "i : 
:f it has 800 rooms and space enouqh to house-: 
:‘|200 people . • ' 




tip 


E q u ator— \ h e middle V 


line round the globf : £ ! F ! C 

Soufhern limil 0 ! Hoi 



WEATHER AREAS SHOWN ON THIS MAP | 


Holies! areas L/SN/M 

Sunniest areas III/ill'111 


CnMesI xppas 



Wettest areas 

Hot Bell over TO degrees ;;i 


J THE CYCLE RACE ROUND FRANCE £ 

The cycle race round France which 
■**•'/£ has been qoinq on tor a week or 
tvvo was won by an Italian,.; 
last gear’s victor, a Belqian,: 
beinq second,and an './ 
Italian third. 130 started 
but only 49 finished the 
400 mill 


CHINA’S UNREST 
(LjherolitiCaland social unrest *i China 
jnavinqa disastrous effect on the 
isirq generation.In mam) centres^ 
the schools.so laboriously built 
up,have tad to beleft Dy the v 
missionaries, and the good worky Tr 
ol gears is beinq £//..;/ ' r 
" apidtci undone r : ' 


fet£ 

? KOREAN CAPITAL FLOODED 
Korea has suttered a qreat flood disaster,and 
Seoul, the capital, has been partly inundated 
bg the River Han. At Ryusen the 
floods demolished theqasworks, 
which blew up.domq 
much damaqe 
tsaaw; 


i!i! > Ui 
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V V 3400 "miles 
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ARGENTINA AS A ‘M 
.WORLD GRANARY^ 
.. if The sowmq of wheat has £ 
just been completed in /; 
.y.p. Arqentina.over 18,500,000 / 
acres having been sown.or 2h £ 
million more than the averaqe *: 
£for the last five seasons The sowings -i 
of barley,oats,and rye have also:/:| 
/////^/////greatly increased 



disastTr’in HONG KONG 7 

fl . Weeks of heavy rain and terrible/;’;/: 
Sxv // storms have led to several landslides ;/ 
Yj.^;: : : |n Hong Kong. In one case nine houses-//£ 
eg/;*/ col lapsed and at least 150 people were / ; 
??:ZZZ/killed,others beinq injured 


HARNESSING A GREAT WATERFALL;;: 
? The qreat power station at the foot of the 
Mulunqushi Falls near Broken Hill has 
/ been completed and was lately opened 
;• by the Prince of Wales . The water is : 
/ carried by pipe lines down a sheer/ 
•/cliff 1100 feet fi 


l *?L 


^FILMING A SOLAR ECLIPSE 
.. An American scientific expedition is now on.... 
wau to Sufhatra in order to study next January’s eel ipsei 
of the Sun which will be visible there The scientists 1 
hope to take movmq pictures of the 

Moon passinq .. 

- * ,di 



across the Surfs discPLAGUE OF FOXES || 

. .. Rabbits and dingoes are not the only 

S;:£;/£:;i;:££££S^;/: pests in Australia, tor foxes are 
increasing amazinqly in some 
districts. The thousands that are 
>•/:/:£/•/:///:£////:///;£: k * I led seem scarcely to dimmish 
f, their numbers 
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SUMMER TIME COMES TO 
STAY 

Common Sense at Last 
A GOOD IDEA MADE PERMANENT 

At last Summer Time has become the 
permanent law of the land. 

Ever since it was started to save coal 
during the War it has had to be passed 
each year, and the times for beginning 
and ending it have been changed again 
and again. Incidentally this has made 
a lot of trouble for our neighbours, 
France and Belgium, who have wanted 
to keep step with us, but have never 
known what we were going to do. 

Now Parliament has passed a Bill that 
will remain in force indefinitely. ’ The 
reason this was not done before is that 
people could not agree as to the dates for 
the beginnings and the endings. Some 
of the farmers and some of the miners 
did not like it in the spring and autumn, 
when it meant darker mornings. Last 
time they got the time shortened, so 
that it began in the middle of April and 
ended in the middle of September. 

We have had so man;' cold days in 
early April of late years that people did 
not mind so much about that end of 
Summer Time ; but in September every¬ 
body has got into the habit -of having 
light evenings, and their sudden ending 
was a real hardship. So a compromise 
has been made and the new limits for 
Summer Time are to be from the third 
Saturday in April to the first Saturday 
in October. 

THE CHEAP TAXI 
New York’s Million Miles a Day 

While London is still thinking about it, 
radical reductions in fares have made 
taxicabs almost unbelievably popular 
in New York. 

The American metropolis’ now has 
21,000 taxis, and they travel an average 
of a million miles a day. It is remark¬ 
able to reflect that they could seat 
a hundred thousand people at one time. 


IN DARKEST TENNESSEE 
A Little Town’s Advertising 
Way 

The Tennessee trial of a school¬ 
teacher for teaching evolution ended, 
as was expected, in Mr. Scopes being 
fined for breaking the law of Tennessee, 
and the case will now pass to the 
Supreme Court of America, which has 
power to declare the Tennessee law 
illegal, and will no doubt do so. 

The trial, which was conducted like 
a great advertising campaign for the 
little town of Dayton, has covered the 
town with ridicule, and lias led to a 
great awakening of interest in evolution 
throughout the States. 

The real issue at stake is whether 
politicians have power to stem the tide 
of knowledge by declaring what shall 
and shall not be taught; whether, 
in other words, ignorance shall be 
allowed to rule in Tennessee. The 
trial has nothing to do with the authority 
of the Bible, which is not challenged bv 
the teaching of evolution, and the best 
friends of America greatly regret the 
way in which the name of the Bible has 
been abused by the advertisers of 
the little town of Dayton. 

In'the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

A portrait by Romney . . . £-S 925 

A Charles I table . . . . £-iS3~ 

An Elizabethan salt cellar . . £1800 

A French library table . . . £1050 

Eight Chippendale armchairs . £966 
17 th-century Flemish tapestry . £945 

A pair of Baxter prints . .' . £-900 

A sardonyx cameo . . . . £514 

A Jacobean Court- cupboard . £441 
An oval tea tray, 1 782 . . . £300 

A T’ang Dynasty marble figure £265 
A picture by S. Scott . . . £252 

Pair of Charles II candlesticks . £248 
A Crimean War V.C. . . . £76 


THE DOCTOR’S BURDEN 
A Fine Home in London 

Through Gates of Honour beautifully 
designed by the architect who raised the 
Cenotaph, the doctors of England will 
henceforward pass to their new assembly 
place in Tavistock Square, London, 
where the King himself has opened the 
splendid new home of the British 
Medical Association. 

The King’,s words on that occasion 
recall the great task which lies before 
the doctors, and the great dependence 
all of us, wise or simple, rich or poor, 
gentle or lowly, place on their en¬ 
deavours. The Dominions beyond the 
seas, and all the places where the 
British people govern, prosper only 
when the public health service prospers. 

At home the mother and her child, the 
health of the home, the school, the work¬ 
shop, rest on the doctor’s shoulders. He 
must guard against infection and disease. 
He must watch the food supply. He 
must, above all, be a missionary of 
health, and a teacher of how the health 
of everyone is the concern of all. 

QUEBEC’S SHIELD 
Hastings Does a Graceful Thing 

A few months ago we mentioned that 
Hastings had gracefully decided to 
return the shield of the Kings of France 
which was taken 1 from the gates of 
Quebec when Wolfe captured the city, 
and the mayor has now handed it over 
to Mr. Larkin, the High Commissioner 
for Canada. 

The shield was given to Hastings by 
General Murray, the first British Gover¬ 
nor of Canada, who was a Hastings man, 
and it had been lodged as a treasured 
possession in the town hall for more 
than a century and a half. During the 
Great War some Canadian soldiers who 
saw the shield asked that it might go 
back to its old home. 

Delighted by the gift, Quebec is 
having a replica of the shield made to 
be sent to Hastings. 


BELGIUM TO AMERICA 
A Piece of Hard Luck 
WAR DEBT TURNS UP AS A 
SURPRISE 

The Belgian people have been very 
much surprised to receive a circular 
about debts from the United States. 

When the Peace Treaty was drawn 
up Mr. Lloyd George for Britain, M. 
Clemenceau for France, and President 
Wilson for America told Belgium that; 
in view of her great sufferings in the war 
and her small gains from the peace, she 
would not be expected to repay the 
money she had borrowed to fight the 
invader ; and she has rested on that 
assurance ever since. 

But the American Congress did not 
accept the peace President Wilson had 
made, and now Belgium has been 
told that the forgiving of her debt 
was an action of the dead President that 
Congress had not confirmed. 

“ If you want- the money you must 
have it,” says Belgium proudly, and she 
is sending M. Theunis to make arrange¬ 
ments in Washington for paying the 
debt. Gallant little Belgium ! 

HEARING LIGHTNING 
The Noise Before the Flash 

Several scientific observers have found 
that lightning can produce noise. 

The noise takes place just before the 
flash is seen, and is like the noise made 
by a piece of canvas when violently torn. 
It was thought for many years that 
people had merely imagined the noise 
of a lightning flash, just as they some¬ 
times think they hear a rushing noise 
when watching a bright meteor in the 
sky. The noise which a lightning 
flash does actually make is probably due 
to an electric brush discharge. 
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Every Child’s Great 
Chance 

ne of our great chances is 
passing away. It will soon 
be too late to go to Wembley. 

If we had power we would see 
that every child who is big enough 
to stand and stare at something 
was given a chance to stand and 
stare at Wembley in the next few 
weeks. If there were no other 
way to do it we would put a 
penny on the income-tax or 
cancel three new cruisers. 

We believe in the Empire be¬ 
cause it is the greatest step that 
has yet been taken towards the 
Parliament of Man and the Fed¬ 
eration of the World. Let all the 
world copy it and there will be 
no new cruisers wanted. 

A friend of ours set us a riddle 
the other day : Why does a 
sparrow live on a roof in London ? 
We guessed it at once. The 
answer is : Because it docs not 
know of the green fields. 

Here is another riddle. Why 
are a million men out of work in 
England? The answer is that they 
know nothing of the boundless 
opportunities of the British Em¬ 
pire. If for one single year we 
could have in power in England 
a Government with imagination 
enough to understand the Empire 
there would be neither poverty 
nor slums nor idleness in our 
streets. The British Empire is 
the greatest idea and the richest 
possession that has ever come to 
man, and we stand before it like 
a nation of nincompoops, not 
knowing what to do. 

The next generation will know. 
It will have discovered the Em¬ 
pire and crowded it with people, 
and turned its vast spaces into 
smiling lands. It will be ashamed 
of the sight of an empty con¬ 
tinent while vigorous races are 
crying out for room to live. It 
will be ashamed of the generation 
that had its chance and threw 
it away. 

. For a few more weeks it is in 
our power to give the next 
generation a picture of the Em¬ 
pire that it will never forget. 
It is the greatest British spectacle 
that has ever been. It is a 
living picture of the work of 
our race in the world. It gives 
us in a day what books could only 
give us in a year. It fills us with 
a sense of the pride and dignity 
and power of the race that has 
to save the world from madness 
and ruin. 

We beg of every school and 
every parent to see that every 
child goes to Wembley before it is 
too late. So great a chance will 
not soon come again. Let us use 
it. Let our children crowd this 
wondrous place, for theirs it is. 
Theirs is the Empire with all the 
wonder it contains ; theirs is the 
future with all the dreams that 
will come true. Let them see 
their heritage. A. M. 


How to Keep Young 

A much esteemed C.N. reader in Lancashire 
83 years young, sends us this note. 

A little incident connected with 
the C.N. may please you, as it 
did me. As I was sitting with a friend 
in our marine gardens, my friend 
pulled out of his pocket a copy of the 
C.N. Turning to the Picture Map he 
said: “ I have learned more geography 
and obtained more knowledge of the 
world from these maps than I ever 
knew in all my life before.” And he is 
well on in years, as I am. So in this 
way we try to keep young with the aid 
of the C.N. 



Wondering 


© 

How to Save the Country: Old Style 

W E do not know how many schemes 
have been devised for saving 
the country from the troubles that 
afflict her, but surely no one .has 
thought of the idea suggested in the 
House of Commons 250 years ago. The 
country was impoverished then, an 
M.P. said, and all the wealth andlabour 
flowed to London. Something must be 
done to keep the people in the villages. 

And what was the idea of this M.P. ? 
He introduced a bill for the universal 
and compulsory sowing of hemp and 
flax. There would be no more French 
linen imported, no more rushing to 
the towns, no more need for the Poor 
Law, for the poor would be at work on 
hemp and flax in the country-side. 

Sir George Downing, the godfather of 
Downing Street, who built the oldest 
part of the house the Prime Minister 
lives in, suggested oranges instead of 
flax, and Mr. Swynfin, M.P., jumped 
up and said : “A ridiculous bill; let 
us get to greater affairs.” 

Which is exactly what wc think. 

. © 

Little Boots 

A Memory of a Marseilles Hotel 
never saw dear Little Boots, 
I only saw. his little boots. 
He came to the hotel at night, 
And left in early morning light. 

guT like a song-bird was his voice, 
It made the dullest heart 
rejoice. 

When voice and Little Boots 
were gone 

I felt most sadly left alone. 


Never 

Looking through the files of one of our 
grown-up newspapers the other day we came 
upon this note, and it seems to us worth 
saying once again.' . 

w need not despair of the future. 

. Whenever I am inclined to take 
sombre views of the national outlook, I 
think of gallant and cheery Lord 
Fisher striding up and down his long 
room at Admiralty House on one of 
the darkest days of the war, his hands 
thrust deep in the pockets of his reefer 
jacket, his eyes alight with confidence, 
as he exclaimed again and again: 
England never succumbs ! 

© 

Tip-Cat 

o Government can create a cure for un¬ 
employment. It can provide work- 
houses, but not work. 

ID 

Come men are born with consciences. 
Some live without them. 

0 

very good thing for the complexion 
is to put it to bed before two a.m. 
0 

]\-Jany motorists leave a bad impres¬ 
sion behind. And the men they 
make it on can’t 
always get up quick 
enough to take 
their numbers. 

Q 

Our climate is 
very trying. 

But does it olten 
succeed ? 

rr. 

^ NATURALIST lias 
discover ed 
butterflies that 
talk. They have 
probably learned 
the language of 
flowers. 

0 

Lady Darwin says 
men are begin¬ 
ning to make mon¬ 
keys of themselves. 

Times are so bad that, at all events, 
most of them are up a tree.. 

0 

A correspondent asks, who are the ar¬ 
resting figures of history ? Policemen. 
0 

One great thing about these days is 
that, no matter what happens, we 
are used to it. 

0 

'J’he straight and narrow path seems 
wide enough for its traffic. 

© 

The Dog He Did Not Know 

2 ojiebody sends us this true tale 
of John Brown, the doctor who 
wrote Rab and His Friends. 

Brown simply loved dogs, and 
wrote tenderly and beautifully about 
Rab, a faithful hound. One day, a 
friend was driving with Dr, Brown 
down Princes Street, and saw his 
attention suddenly attracted. As the 
carriage moved along, his eyes followed 
the view, and, lifting the hack flap of 
the carriage he peered anxiously out 
of the window. • 

“ Is that a friend you know ? ” said 
his companion. 

“ No,” said Dr. Brown. “ But it 
is a dog that I-don’t know 1 ” 


How the Waters Do Not 
Come Down at Lodore 

ow- does the water 

Come down at Lodore ? 
My little boy asked me 
Thus, once on a time ; 

And moreover he tasked me 
To tell him in rhyme. 

That was long ago, and Robert 
Southey, who told the little hoy how 
the waters came down, would be 
surprised to see Lodore today—or a 
day or two ago, at any rate—for the 
famous Falls" have been dry. Some¬ 
body has been sitting on them 1 
No more is the cataract strong 
plunging along 

Striking and raging 
As if a war waging, 

Its caverns and rocks among : 
Rising and leaping, 

Sinking and creeping, 

Swelling and sweeping, 
Showering and springing, 
Flying and flinging, 

Writhing and ringing, 

Eddying and whisking, 
Spouting and frisking, 

Turning and twisting, 

Around and around 
W T ith endless rebound ; 

Smiting and fighting, 

A sight to delight in ; • 
Confounding, astounding, 
Dizzying and deafening the ear 
with its sound. 

No more are these famous waters 
startling the traveller looking on : 

Collecting, projecting, 
Receding and speeding, 
And shocking and rocking, 

And darting and parting, 

And threading and spreading,. 
And whizzing and hissing, 

And dripping and skipping, 
And hitting and splitting, 

And shining and twining, 

And rattling and battling, 

And shaking and quaking, 

And pouring and roaring, 

And waving and raving, 

And tossing and crossing, 

And foaming and roaming, 

And dinning and spinning, 

And dropping and hopping, 
And working and jerking, 

And guggling and struggling,- 
And heaving and cleaving, 

And moaning and groaning,.. . 

It is all out of date this summer, 
and we must rewrite our Southey 
(unless it rains again !) 

© 

A Prayer by Mary Carpenter 

0 Father, calm the turbulence ol 
our passions, quiet the throbbing of 
our hopes, repress the waywardness, of 
our wills, direct the motions of our 
affections, and sanctify the varieties 
of our lot. 

Be Thou all in all to us; and may 
all things earthly dwell lightly in our 
hearts, that we may joyfully give up 
what Thou dost ask. May we seek 
first Thy kingdom and righteousness, 
that all things needful shall be added 
unto us. 

© 

Only a Blossom 

It was only a blossom, 

Just the merest bit of bloom, 
But it brought a glin.pse of summer 
To the little darkened room. 




PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 
What he can 
change his mind 
for 
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ANOTHER STEP TO A PAINLESS WORLD 


FAMOUS IN HIS TEENS 

SAINT SAENS 

Paris Remembers One of Her 
Three Greatest Composers 

WRITING MUSIC AT FOUR 

By Our Paris Correspondent 

Camille Saint Saens lived, in 
this House from 1877 to i88g. 

These few words have 'just been 
inscribed on number 14 of Monsieur 
le Prince Street in Paris, the house where 
the composer of Samson and Delilah 
spent his twelve most glorious years, 
and where he also spent his twelve most 
painful years, for two catastrophes 
happened there which saddened the 
rest of his life : one of his boys fell out 
of a window and was killed, and the 
second died shortly after. 

The official celebration of the name 
of Camille Saint Saens has given us all 
an opportunity to learn more of him. 

The Boy Watching the Kettle 

When he was not yet three,years old 
Saint Saens gave a most remarkable 
sign of his rare gifts. “ I then listened to 
all sounds or noises (he wrote), causing 
the doors to creak, standing in front of 
clocks to hear their striking ; but my 
greatest pleasure was the hissing of a 
huge kettle set every morning before 
the drawing-room fire." 

One day this wonderful boy sat in 
front of a very small piano, the keys of 
which had been untouched for many 
years. Unlike another child, he did not 
strike the notes at random but touched 
first one and then another, waiting till 
each sound had died away. Seeing this, 
his grandmother taught him the names of 
the keys, and sent for the piano-tuner. 
Great was the,amazement of everybody 
then, for while the man put things right 
little Camille, playing in the next room, 
called out all the keys by their names as 
the man struck them. 

The Small Composer 

Before he was four he composed small 
pieces to please his own taste ; and soon 
he started composing sonatas for the 
piano. No mistake can now be found 
in these, a striking fact in the work of 
a child who knew nothing of harmony. 
At five little Camille played Mozart’s 
sonatas brilliantly, and received from the 
painter Ingres a medallion inscribed with 
these few words from the great artist: 
“ To my little friend Saint Saens, a de¬ 
lightful interpreter of the divine Mozart.” 

At sixteen Saint Saens had written 
his first symphony, remembered still 
not only on its merits but also for the 
trick that took place at its production. 
To bring out the work of such a young 
musician was thought too daring at the 
time, so the manager of certain great 
classic concerts took it into his head to 
spread the rumour that he had received 
from Germany a symphony by a com¬ 
poser who washed to be anonymous. 

One of a Great Trio 

The composition was accepted and 
played and was very successful, and the 
young author, lost among the audience, 
heard the great masters of the time 
highly commending the merits of the 
work. Later, when the stratagem was 
found out, the famous Gounod wrote 
to the young artist. “ Go ahead, and 
remember that on Sunday, December 
11, 1853, you took the pledge of becom¬ 
ing a great man." 

He did go ahead and when he was 
33 another great composer could say 
of him that “ he knew everything in 
music and was no longer a disciple but 
a master.” 

It was the rare glory of Saint Saens 
to become a classic during his life, and 
to be one of the three greatest composers 
France is proud of: Rameau, Saint 
Saens, and Berlioz. 


O ne more step has been taken to lift 
pain from the world. A new anaes¬ 
thetic has been found by Dr. Copeland, 
and his reward is a scholarship to enable 
him to go on and do still better at the 
Laboratory at Cambridge, where he 
found it. 

The new anaesthetic is a substitute 
for cocaine. Cocaine, used in the proper 
place and in the right way, deadens 
sensation so that pain cannot be felt. 
But it is a dangerous drug. It may 
poison as well as deaden. Nearly all the 


There are now as many motor-cars 
as horses in the United States. 

In a tennis competition recently the 
name of the lady who won the prize 
was Miss Racket. 

Millions of Oranges 

Eighteen million oranges recently 
arrived in England from South Africa 
during ten days. 

Found in a Rat Burrow 

There were found lately in a rat 
burrow in a Hull garden 42 chickens and 
two ducks, all freshly killed, and half 
a stone of new potatoes. 

A Tunnel in Old Rome 

A tramcar tunnel which is to be built 
in Rome will pass under the Capitoline 
Hill and end near the Tarpeian Rock, 
opposite the Forum. 

A Keats House to Go 

The cottage at Edmonton where 
Keats worked as an apprentice to a 
surgeon is to be destroyed to allow the 
road to be widened. 

The First British Triplano 

Mr. A. V. Roe, who made the first 
flight over British soil in a machine he 
built himself, has given bis first triplane 
to the South Kensington Museum. 


drugs which bring about relief from pain 
or make the patient insensible have 
some drawback. They are too powerful, 
or their effects do not last long enough. 
They may be too weak or uncertain in 
their effects, and some which are of the 
same chemical family as cocaine have 
had to be given up because of the after¬ 
effects of using them. 

The substitute for cocaine, intended 
to bring about insensibility to pain at 
any spot where it is applied, is said to be 
both strong and harmless. 


The most northerly wheat farm in the 
world is at Fort Yukon in Alaska. 

Buenos Aires, which is easily the 
biggest city south of the Equator, now 
has a population of 2,300,000. 

The Old Singer 

Mr. W. Robinson, of Mansfield Wood- 
house, Notts, aged go years, sang a 
solo at the annual Feast Sunday service. 

United Methodists 

There is a majority of about six to 
one in favour of the union of the Wes¬ 
leyan, the Primitive Methodist, and 
the United Methodist Churches. 

Killed After 50 Years* Safety 

After working in a Derbyshire coal¬ 
mine for 50 years without an accident, 
a 65-years-old miner has been killed 
bj? a runaway tram in the pit. 

For the Polish Guides 

The Editor has forwarded /a 3s. to 
the Polish Girl Guide School from " An 
Ulsterman’s Daughter,” and . 5s. from 
a C.N. reader at Stockport. 

Rich Man’s Gift to Science 

M. Christian Michelson, who was 
Prime Minister of Norway, has left his 
fortune, about -£225,000, to found a 
school for scientific research. 


THE HOME OF THE 
SIX DOTS 

GREENWICH KEEPS A 
GREAT BIRTHDAY 

Rise of the Famous Centre of 
World Time 

IN ITS THIRD CENTURY 

Greenwich, the great centre of World Time, 
from which the six little dots of sound come 
into our homes every night through the B.B.C., 
has been keeping its 250th birthday. How, 
thrilled the founders would be if they could 
know that every night the whole United 
Kingdom can listen to the striking of the 
Greenwich clock. 

While our great national Observatory 
has been celebrating the 250th anni¬ 
versary of its foundation there has been 
at the same time, by a pleasant coinci¬ 
dence, a gathering in.this country of all 
the greatest astronomers in the world. 

The early history of Greenwich Ob¬ 
servatory is closely bound up with the 
problem of determining a ship’s position 
at sea. As early as 1598 the King of 
Spain had offered a reward of a hundred 
thousand crowns to anyone who could 
devise a way by which a captain could 
determine the longitude of his ship after 
lie had lost sight of land. Holland 
offered another reward of thirty thou¬ 
sand florins. 

Nature’s Huge Clock 

Simple methods of determining the 
ship’s latitude had been known for some 
I time, but the problem of the longitude (of 
knowing how the local time on board ship 
compares with standard time at some 
[ port) seemed impossible of solution. 

Galileo’s practical mind reached a 
solution of the problem, but his method 
did not give accurate results, and was 
i difficult ter put into practice unless the 
| ship was unusually steady. A way out 
| was then sought from the” point of'view 
I of time, and had the watches and clocks 
■ of those days been good enough it would 
i have been a simple matter to set a watch 
j to accurate Greenwich time before leav- 
; ing port, and so to know this time 
1 throughout the voyage. But the clocks 
; were not good enough, and man turned 
to a huge clock provided by Nature. 

Its face is the night sky, and its one 
hand is the Moon. 

Flamsteed’s Devoted Work 

So the problem was solved as soon as 
the sailor .could take with him on his 
voyage a table of the predicted positions 
of the Moon among the stars. 

John Flamsteed was asked by Charles 
the Second to report on the scheme and 
on the possibility of making the neces¬ 
sary predictions. He reported that it was 
impracticable in the existing state of 
science, and so Charles, the bad king 
who did a lot of good for science, ap¬ 
pointed Flamsteed first Astronomer- 
Royal. His salary was /100 a year, and 
he had to buy his own instruments, but 
he worked devotedly at determining the 
positions of the stars and a full know¬ 
ledge of the motion of the Moon, so that 
Nature’s clock might be used. 

Great Map of the Sky 

Since Flamsteed’s time there have 
been eight Astronomers-Royal, and the 
field of work of the Observatory lias 
expanded enormously, but its workers 
have never forgotten that their first 
duty is toward our ships at sea, and the 
work of the Observatory in this direction 
is made available every year in the 
Nautical Almanac. 

Greenwich has the largest refracting 
telescope in the British Empire, and 
has long since completed its share of the 
great international map of the heavens 
in which observatories all oyer the world 
are cooperating. 

Accurate time is obtained from the 
stars by observation with the transit- 
circle, and tliis is sent out daily to 
hundreds of .post-offices, as well as being 
broadcast into hundreds of thousands of 
homes throughout the kingdom. 


A GREAT CATHEDRAL RISING 



The new National Cathedral on Mount St. Albans, Washington, is rising rapidly, and about 
one-eighth is already completed. This photograph shows admirably how both the outside 
and the inside are being built up simultaneously. In the Bethlehem Chapei of the Cathedral 
lie buried Admiral Dewey and President Wilson 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 
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CLEANER LIGHT AND 


MORE OF IT 

WHAT THE SUNLIGHT 
FIGURES MEAN 

The Powerful Rays from the 
Sun and What They Do 

A NEW DAILY FACT 

By a Scientific Expert 

Every day in The Times appear some 
figures about the amount of ultra-violet 
radiation at Hampstead, in Kingsway, 
and at Peppard, near Reading. 

Perhaps they look rather dull.to most 
people who see them. But the C.N. con¬ 
gratulates The Times on putting them in 
ever}’- day. 

What are they all about ? Well, those 
inquisitive people, the scientists, who 
have been measuring and examining 
and analysing light for such a long time, 
though everybody knows that light is 
the : commonest thing there is, have 
lately found out something about it 
which turns out to be of importance to 
every one of us. It has to do with the 
quality of light. 

Pooling Knowledge 

We have all learned, though that too 
is partly owing to the scientific men, 
the value of plenty of light as well as 
plenty of air, but we have been slow to 
see that perhaps clean light may be as 
important to us as clean air. 

The scientific men some time ago 
found with their probings and inquirings 
that some rays of sunlight were more 
powerful chemically than others. These 
rays they called the ultra-violet rays, 
and volumes have been written about 
them, volumes which are never asked 
for at the circulating libraries. But the 
scientific men read them as well as write 
them, and are continually pooling the 
knowledge among themselves of what 
these ultra-violet rays do, and why. 

The Rays and Our Food 

These are the rays which act most 
quickly on the chemicals of a photo¬ 
graphic plate. They are also found to 
act very quickly on some of the chemicals 
in the living cells which are on our skin. 
Perhaps, therefore, they act on other 
body cells inside us.' It seemed as if 
they must do, when it was found, a year 
or two ago, by English and Austrian 
doctors in Vienna,, that rickety babies 
profited by them. 

Then, still pushing the inquiry about 
these rays, it was found that they 
speeded up and supported the growth 
of food plants, the plants of the sea 
as well as the plants of the Earth. 
More than that the rays seemed to im¬ 
part to the food plants just those 
chemical qualities and substances called 
vitamines, which make them really feed 
children and grown-up people. The 
fact seems to be that without ultra¬ 
violet rays we should starve. 

Turned Back by Smoke 

Evidently, therefore, said the scientific 
men, these' ultra-violet rays which have 
such a powerful effect on food, should 
also have an important effect on people. 
Perhaps the reason children grow sickly 
in slums and well in the country, is that 
they'have not enough ultra-violet rays. 
They certainly go short of sunlight. 
Perhaps the quality in town sunlight is 
lacking as well. 

- It is the ultra-violet ray which imparts 
the quality. Powerful and penetrating 
as it is, the ray is like a rapier rather than 
a bludgeon. It is not good at beating its 
way through dust and smoke. When 
there is a pall of smoke over central 
London, the ultra-violet ray turns back 
or struggles through in smaller amounts, 
even when the Sun is brightly shining. 
If a southerly wind drifts the smoke 
over Hampstead, more ultra-violet rays 
may get through on Kingsway than over 
Jack Straw’s Castle or the Highgate 
Ponds. In a general sort of way 


THE BIG BEARS 
OF DEVON 

AND THEIR HOME IN A 
LIMESTONE CAVE 

A Wonderful Chapter in the 
Early History of Man 

THE STORY OF HALF A 
MILLION YEARS 

Near Torquay there is a remarkable 
limestone cave called Kent’s Cavern, 
which reminds us that the foolishness of 
Dayton, in Tennessee, is not a new thing, 
though the way it shows itself is happily 
unknown in England. 

This cave is situated in the side of a 
small valley, and was hollowed crut of the 
limestone thousands of years ago by the 
dissolving action of water. 

From the earliest times caves have 
been used as shelters by men and animals, 
and Kent’s Cavern was no exception, 
for in it have been found flint implements 
and fossil bones dating back to a world 
of long ago. In 1823 a Roman Catholic 
priest began investigations in Kent’s 
Cavern, and found there evidence which 
convinced him that man was very 
ancient; and had lived in association 
with a number of animals now extinct. 

Deposits Eleven Feet Thick 

But in 1823 the view that the human 
race was so ancient would have aroused 
such criticism that the priest dare not 
make public his conclusions, and it was 
only some years after his death that the 
facts were published. 

Since that day much archaeological 
work has been carried out in Kent’s 
Cavern; and has revealed a wonderful 
chapter in the early history of the human 
race. Recently Miss Dorothy Garrod, of 
Oxford, has been making an examina¬ 
tion of this famous site, and it appears 
that the deposits in the cave are about 
eleven feet thick. 

The lowest layer of the deposits con¬ 
tains some very ancient flint implements, 
along with later ones. These implements 
were made when the climate in England 
was very warm, and it is supposed they 
were washed into the cavern through 
fissures connecting it with the open air. 
While this was going on the cave was 
inhabited by huge bears whose bones 
(in one case a complete skeleton) have 
been found in great quantity. 

Half a Million Years Ago 

The deposit containing these ancient 
remains is sealed down by a floor of 
stalagmite material, and above it occurs 
a deposit of reddish clay which has also 
been found to contain flint implements, 
and the fossil bones of animals, includ¬ 
ing the rhinoceros. 

These remains are later than those 
discovered in the lowest depths of the 
cavern, and represent a period when a 
very cold climate prevailed in England. 
After this epoch Kent’s Cavern was 
uninhabited for a considerable time, and 
another floor of stalagmite was laid 
down. Above this is a deposit of black 
earth in which have been found objects 
of the Bronze Age, and of modern times. 

Thus, in this small cave in Devonshire 
there are relics of man extending back to 
perhaps half a million years ago, before 
the onset of the severest part of the 
Great Ice Age. 


Continued from the previous column 
Peppard in Oxfordshire, even when the 
smoke is blowing over from Reading, will 
get more ultra-violet rays than either. 

The new measurements in The Times 
will tell how city and suburb and 
country are getting their ultra-violet 
ration, and how much of it. What re¬ 
mains to be told (and that the scientific 
men will one day find out), is why this 
ultra-ray is so beneficial, and exactly 
how it does its good work. What an 
admirable answer it all is to that ever¬ 
lasting question of Ignorance : What 
is the good, of studying these things? 


THE SCANDAL OF 
PLATINUM 

Jewellery Takes First 
Place 

HOW SCIENCE IS HANDICAPPED 
BY VANITY 

Fifty years ago platinum was 25s. an 
ounce; today it is ^25 an ounce, and 
with an ever-growing demand for all 
kinds of scientific purposes one of the 
greatest needs of science to-day is a 
bigger and cheaper supply. 

Matters would have been bad enough 
in the ordinary way, for platinum is not 
found in many places and most of it 
comes from Russia. But the war cut 
off the supply, which has never been 
properly renewed, and with the increas¬ 
ing value of the metal jewellers have 
turned to it. They are now making 
more and more jewellery of platinum, 
so that rich people may decorate them¬ 
selves with it. 

The result is that men of science who 
need platinum for crucibles and other 
objects used in research cannot afford to 
buy it and science suffers. This is 
somewhat of a scandal. It would be 
a very good thing if laws could be 
passed prohibiting people from wearing 
any kind of jewellery made of platinum. 

Three Makeshift Alloys 

This rare metal has been found in 
the Transvaal, but it is not yet certain 
whether the quantities available there 
are sufficient to affect the market price 
materially. 

Meanwhile, science has been trying to 
make an alloy that will serve the 
purpose of platinum and cost much less. 
To some extent success has been 
attained, and there are now three 
alloys which can be used in some cases 
in place of platinum. One is called 
alargan and is made of aluminium and 
silver; another is called platalargan 
and is made of aluminium, silver, and a 
small portion of platinum ; the third is 
called platnik and is composed of 
platinum and nickel. 

These alloys, however, are available 
only for very limited purposes, and 
cannot affect the general situation in 
regard to platinum. 


A NEW KIND OF HOSPITAL 
Studying the Queer Ways 
of Plants 

In a green laboratory of Regent’s 
Park, the students of the Bedford 
College for Women scan every day the 
tiny movements of scores of plants, their 
flowers and their tendrils. The labora¬ 
tory is, indeed, a new kind of hospital. 

Why is it that some flowers turn 
always their faces to the Sun, and 
others, shutting their eyes in the day¬ 
time to the too-fierce rays, open them 
when the cool dusk descends ? Why 
do some spring straight upwards and 
others stretch their length along the 
ground, while others, obedient to some 
law of growth, curve ever in spiral 
staircases to where they would be ? 

These are the problems studied in the 
new Sargant laboratory, just opened in 
memory of Miss Alice Sargant, a great 
botanist, and the first woman to be a 
Vice-President of the British Associa¬ 
tion. In order to find out, the plants 
are made the subject of experiment, 
which is the only way in which Nature’s 
secrets ever are discovered. One plant, 
a geranium, is made to revolve in the 
wrong way by an electrically-driven 
instrument;" another is made to stand 
up when it would lie down. 

Other plants are sent to the dark 
room to do without light, and others are 
fed with coloured light. 

In each and all the effects of this un¬ 
natural treatment are exactly noted, 
and thus is gained the knowledge of how 
plants grow and breathe, eat and drink, 
live and die. 


MONARCH OF THE 
PLAIN 

Saving the Buffalo from 
Extinction 

EXCITING JOURNEY OF 
800 MILES 

About a year ago the C.N. told of 
the problems facing the Canadian 
Government in connection with buffalo 
herds, - which had grown from a few 
hundred to almost ten thousand. As 
there were only facilities for about eight 
thousand, it was necessary to slaughter 
the balance and sell the hides. 

A much more energetic plan is now 
being pursued, however. It has been 
decided to transport two thousand 
buffaloes away into the north country 
and turn them loose to wander and 
multiply to their heart’s content. It will 
be a very difficult business, as the 
animals will have to be moved by 
railway and transferred to specially 
constructed barges for the last part of 
their journey. 

Freedom of the Woods 

Hundreds are being shipped every 
week until this year’s number has been 
moved, and before long Canada should 
once more be numbering her monarchs 
of the plains in tens of thousands. 

It was an anxious and exciting journey 
for the cowboys who took the first two 
hundred, for these huge creatures had to 
be moved 800 miles by rail and water. 
Reinforced cattle cars were obtained for 
the railway journey, as the animals were 
unruly and liable to smash ordinary 
trucks to matchwood. Then, on arriving 
at Fort McMurray, the herd was trans¬ 
ferred to strong river boats, and con¬ 
veyed up the Athabasca River to 
Athabasca Lake, and again northwards 
to Fort Smith, on Slave River. 

The cowboys must have sighed with 
relief when all the animals were safely 
unloaded and branded and the last of 
them had, scampered off into the woods. 


A MINISTER TO HIS 
PEOPLE 

Notable Tribute to the C.N. 

A friendly reader sends us a copy, of a 
Church magazine containing this letter from 
the minister to his congregation. 

This brings to you by one of the 
helpers of the church a copy of the 
Children’s Newspaper. It is sent with 
the hope.that all your household will 
read it carefully, and that you will 
decide to get it regularly. 

It differs from most other papers in 
that it gathers together Noble Deeds, 
Noble Words, and Noble Proposals from 
all over the world, and it turns away 
from the vulgar and-degrading. It is 
not only a children’s paper, but one 
which adults may read with great 
interest and profit. I would not miss 
it for a great deal. I find that it helps 
my Bible Reading by showing me God’s 
Spirit in action now; it helps my 
prayers by bringing before me the 
essential meaning of many of the world’s 
movements ; it helps my faith by con¬ 
stant instances of great deeds done by 
humble folk. 

I very earnestly press upon our fellow¬ 
ship to consider very thoughtfully 
the proposal that we should all read 
carefully, and provide for our children 
this most interesting paper. 

I am sending this out believing that it 
would be for the intellectual and spiritual 
good of the congregation if this paper 
were in every home. 


200-MILE GAS PIPES 

A chemical expert stated the other 
day that in America gas is pumped 
distances of almost 200 miles, and that 
there is no reason why our cities should 
not avoid smoke by getting gas by pipes 
irom the coalfields. 
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FRIENDS OF THE 
BODLEIAN 

A GREAT LIBRARY AND 
ITS HELPERS 

What Qufcen Elizabeth’s 
Messenger Did for Oxford 

A LOVER OF ALL GOOD BOOKS 

A very beautiful thing has happened. 
Any man or woman, boy or girl, can 
become a Friend of the Bodleian for 
ten shillings a year. This is a very great 
honour, and no one will appreciate it 
more than G.N. readers, who love books 
and are interested in their history. 

The Bodleian Library, the public 
library of Oxford University, is one of 
the oldest and greatest libraries in the 
world. It takes its name from Sir 
Thomas Bodlev, who' lived from 1545 
to 1613. Sir Thomas spent half his life 
and all his fortune in restoring the 
library, which had had its origin in the 
books given-to the University by Duke 
Humphrey of Gloucester early in the 
fifteenth century'. • 

Beginnings of the Bodleian 

The- Bodleys, an Exeter family, fled 
from England to Geneva during the 
religious troubles of' Queen Mary’s reign, 
and there Thomas studied languages 
and divinity. When Elizabeth came to 
the throne he returned to England and 
went to Oxford. In time he became one 
of the most learned scholars of the Uni¬ 
versity. For a few y-ears lie acted as 
queen’s messenger when Elizabeth 
wanted a wise and clever and diplomatic 
gentleman to visit foreign Courts, and 
then, in 1597, he was able to return to his 
beloved Oxford. 

Before he died Sir Thomas had 
restored some order in the University 
Library, added a wing, and collected 
some almost priceless manuscripts and 
books from various parts of Europe. 
It had been a gigantic , task, but, as 
Thomas said to the Vice-Chancellor at 
the time, “ I have some piirseability, 
and a great store of honourable friends 
to help me.” 

Poverty of the Great Library 

Sir Thomas’s purseability was .con¬ 
siderable ; and as he was a bachelor, 
never loving anything in his life so much 
as books, he spent himself and left all to 
the library now bearing his name. He 
willed his estate to be used' for the 
salaries of officials, the upkeep of the 
library, and the purchase of books. 

Many lovers of books have given of 
their wealth to the Bodleian, but it is 
the poorest of all the great libraries of 
Europe, and because of this poverty' it 
has happened time and again that rare 
and lovely manuscripts which happened 
to come on the market andrshould have 
been secured by the Bodleian have gone 
elsewhere. 

A Happy Inspiration 

This is very sad. Oxford is the pride 
of English-speaking, people everywhere, 
and its great Bodleian Library needs 
help. By a happy inspiration on the 
part of the authorities it has been 
decided to form a new society. called 
The Friends of the Bodleian, open to 
English men and women in all parts of 
the world. Letters should be addressed 
to the Secretary of the Friends of the 
Bodleian, Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

Anyone wishing to become a Friend 
must promise an annual subscription of 
not less than ten shillings. Thousands 
of people can spare much more, and 
they will not only have the joy of know¬ 
ing that they are helping to keep up the 
famous library', but in spirit they will 
have become one of good Sir Thomas 
Bodley’s great store of honourable friends.' 


FROM AFRICA TO 
EUROPE 

OPENING UP THE WORLD 
FOR THE TRAVELLER 

The Vast Changes that are 
Taking Place 

1000 MILES OF NEW ROADS 
A YEAR 

A reader of the C.N. who lives on the 
lower slopes of Mount Ruwenzori, 
which a generation ago appeared on 
maps as the Mountains of the Moon, 
sends us some notes on the progress of 
travel in East Central Africa. 

When the Duke of York was in 
Uganda (he says) he was able to motor 
as far north as Rijaf on the Nile. It 
is now possible to travel by mechanical 
transport from Mombasa to London; 
and only cross the sea at the straits 
opposite Constantinople and Dover. 

A good road is being made between 
Nairobi and Lake Nyasa, and soon it 
will be extended to Southern Rhodesia, 
so that road, river, and railway travel 
will be possible for ordinary people right 
through the heart of Africa and Europe 
by way of Eastern Asia. Captain 
Delingette declares that the best roads 
he saw are in the Congo, where in three 
years 3000 miles of roads have been 
built as good as Cape Town streets. 

A Memory of Stanley 

A few months ago the French Captain 
Delingette, with his wife and a mechanic, 
passed by the foot of Ruwenzori, after 
having crossed Africa through the 
Sahara, Nigeria, and the French and 
Belgian Congo, and another body of 
Frenchmen with six caterpillar tractors 
and trailers have come the same way to 
Cape Town. 

When Stanley, after months of labour, 
had cut his way through the great forests 
to Lake Rudolph, and found Emin 
Pasha and his Sudanese troops, and then 
was within comparatively easy reach 
of the East Coast, the old Pasha and 
his men preferred to stay where they 
were rather than face with Stanley the 
remainder of his journey. Later Sir 
Frederick Lugard took these troops to 
Uganda. What would he have thought 
of anyone who had prophesied that 
mechanical transport would be possible 
round the base of Ruwenzori and up the 
wall of the Great Rift Valley', the 
mightiest wrinkle of Mother Earth ? 
And yet that is what has now been 
triumphantly accomplished. 

STAMPS RESEARCH OF 
A HOME 
Nowhere to Stick 

The C.N. noted the other day the 
valuable offer by Mr. F. A. Bellamy 
of his collection of 200,000 postage 
stamps to the University of Oxford. 

It has now to be recorded that a 
home is still wanting for the stamps, 
because Oxford, with so much that is 
of historical value to house, cannot in 
its many mansions find room for. them. 

The Director ,of the Ashmolcan 
Museum, sacred to coins, portraits, and 
the fine arts, points out the unfitness of 
his institution for the responsibility, 
and puts the responsibility of accept¬ 
ance or refusal on to the Bodleian. But 
he hints. that these stamps will find a 
difficulty in sticking anywhere. 


CANADIAN CARS 
Shipping To All The World 

Canadian export trade in motor-cars 
and trucks continues to grow by leap^s 
and "bounds. 

In one month recently Canadian 
automobiles were shipped out to 56 
countries, and ■ a particularly thriving 
business is always being done with the 
other parts of the Empire. These fac¬ 
tories are, of course, mostly' branches of 
American firms. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards: 
one question on each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the'questions sent in. 

What Does Quanta Patimur Mean ? 

This is Latin for What great troubles we 
endure. 

What is Contempt of Court? 

Disobedience to the rules and orders of 
the Court, punishable by fine or imprison¬ 
ment. .- 

Where Do We Obtain Cork From? 

Cork is the outer bark of an oak known 
to botanists as Ouercus suber. Our supplies 
come chiefly from Spain and Portugal.. 

What is the Bund at Shanghai ? 

Bund is an Eastern word for esplanade, 
and is .derived from the Portuguese. A 
bunder is a Bund rumour. 

How Did the Tumbler Get Its Name ? 

The glass called the tumbler was originally 
round-bottomed, and if set down would 
tumble about on this round bottom. 

What Fish Live in the Sea of Galilee ? 

There are many, kinds of fish in the Sea of 
Galilee, including various, species of these 
families : barbus, chromis,. ncmachilus, 
capoeta, discognathus, blennius, and clarias. 
Is the Common Jay the Only British Jay ? 

Yes, but in Eastern Turkey, Asia Minor, 
Syria, and the Caucasus there is the btack- 
lieadcd jay (Garrulus atricapillus). 

Why is the Mediterranean Bluer than the 
Atlantic? 

The blue colour of the sea is intensified 
by an increase of salinity, and inland seas like 
the Mediterranean are salter than the open 
ocean. 

Who Was Caspar Gevartius ? 

Caspar Gevartius, better known as Jean 
Gaspard Gevaerts, was a distinguished 
Flemish jurist, born on August 6 ,' 1593,- 
died on March 23, 1666. He wrote a book 
called leones Imperatorum Romanorum. 

How Many Volcanoes Are There ? 

It is impossible to say exactly, but the 
number is reckoned as between three and 
four hundred. Two-thirds are on islands, 
and the remainder on continents. There 
may he many others under the sea. 

Where Are the Four Round Churches of 
England ? 

The Temple Church in London is the 
largest, and there are round churches at 
Cambridge, Northampton, and Little Maple- 
stead in Essex. The smallest is at Maple- 
stead, and the oldest at Cambridge.. . 

How Did Wyclif’s Followers Get the 
Name of Lollards? 

Lollard is from a Dutch word meaning to 
mutter, or mumble, and ivas originally 
applied to a Catholic fraternity about 1300. 
Later it was applied to others, including 
Wyclif’s followers, with a suggestion of 
hypocrisy'. 

What is Super Tax ? 

Super tax is an additional income tax, 
a sum which has to be paid in excess of the 
ordinary income tax levied on incomes over 
£2000. From 1920 to this year it varied 
from is. Cd. in the £ at just over £2000 to 
6s. in the £ on the excess of income over 
£30,000 a year. 

Who Was Rantideva? 

In Hindu mythology he was a pious and 
benevolent king of the Lunar race, enor¬ 
mously rich, and profuse in his sacrifices. 
He is said to have had 200,000 cooks, and 
had 2000 cattle and as many other animals 
slaughtered daily for use in his kitchen, and 
for feeding innumerable beggars. 

Is the Sand-Box a Shrub? 

The sand-box, or monkey’s dinner-bell, 
is a branching tree that grows to a height 
of forty feet and is found in the West Indies 
and tropical South America. It gets its 
name of dinner-bell from the fact that its 
nuts explode with a loud report when 
scattering the seeds. 

Why When a Distant Train Sounds Near 
Do People Say It Will Rain ? 

Sound travels better through a dense 
medium than through one which is more 
attenuated. Hence when the air is denser, 
owing to the presence of much water 
vapour in it, sound travels better and the 
distant train is heard clearly'. With so 
much moisture in the air rain is likely to 
condense and fall. 

Why Was William III Called William of 
Orange? 

Orange, a corruption of Arausio, 16 miles 
from Avignon, was from the nth to the 16th 
century tlic capital of a principality, and its 
last sovereign was Philibert, whose sister 
married William, Count of Nassau, father of 
William I, Stadtholder of the United 
Provinces of the Netherlands. These princes 
and their descendants, including William 
III, took the title of Prince of Orange. 
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SATURN LEAVING 
THE EARTH 

BEAUTIES OF THE RINGED 
PLANET 

How to See the Largest Moon 
in the Solar System 

EXPECTED DISPLAY OF METEORS 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

Saturn) which has been such a lovely 
telescopic object through the spring 
and summer night skies, is now leaving 
us, and, while apparently getting closer 
to the Sun, is actually receding farther 
and farther from us, and is now about 
920 million'miles away'. 

No. great unexpected event has oc¬ 
curred on that far-off world this year, 
at any rate, none has been recorded ; 
but - the opening out of his magnificent 
Rings has made the outer edge of them 
appear almost to meet over the top of 
Saturn’s globe. 

This is shown in the picture, which, 
by the way, shows Saturn and his largest 
moon Titan as they now appear in a 
small astronomical telescope with a 
two-inch lens, where they' are, of course, 
inverted. For we are now looking down 
on the northern, or upper, sideof Saturn’s 
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Saturn and Titan as they appear now, 
inverted in a small astronomical telescope 


Rings, and Titan will be near the posi¬ 
tion shown during the nights of August 
0, 10, and ,11. 

It will then actually be to the west, 
or right, of Saturn, but appearing 
reversed telescopically. Sometimes 
Titan may be detected with good field- 
glasses or a terrestrial hand telescope ; 
but it would need to be a dark, clear 
night, preferably when Saturn and 
Titan are at their nearest to us. 

Titan is now about 8J magnitude, 
and it is doubtful if glasses would reveal' 
it. However, on August 10 it will be 
about one-twelfth the Moon’s apparent 
width to the right of Saturn, where 
possessors of good eyesight and suffi¬ 
cient optical aid may* find it. 

Saturn is almost exactly south-west at 
about 10 p.m., the brightest object in 
that part of the sky, shining with a 
steady light—in marked contrast to 
Antares, the reddish star, a long way 
to the left, and scintillating very much. 

Titan is generally regarded as the 
largest moon in the solar system, and 
about 3550 miles in diameter. It is 
consequently much larger than the 
planet Mercury, and nearly twice the 
width of our Moon. One wonders what 
must be the condition of life on such a 
world ; as it takes nearly 16 days to go 
round Saturn, its day' must be of this ■ 
length, provided that it always keeps 
the same face toward Saturn. 

Where Our Sun Seems Small 

The Sun would appear only one- 
ninth the width to Titan that he 
appears to us. Still, the light would be 
considerable. That .life could exist on 
Titan, or any other of’ Saturn’s' ten 
satellites, and that myriads of indi¬ 
viduals might be quite happy there, we - 
have no reason to doubt. ' 

A display of the Perseid meteors is 
expected on one, possibly all, of the 
nights from August id to August 12, 
low in the north-east sky, between 
10 and 12 p.m.-, after which the Moon’s 
presence will spoil observation. Then 
the brilliant streaks may' be seen as 
each successive . stray'ed • fragment of 
the “ Third Comet oL 1862 ” is con¬ 
sumed by Mother Earth’s devouring 
atmosphere. ' G. F. M. 

Other Worlis. In the evening Venus is in ■ 
the north-west, Saturn in the south-west, 
Jupiter south. 
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GOPPER MOUNTAIN 


Adventurous Days 
Among the Eskimos 

CHAPTER 29 

A Harrow Escape, 

fter his gallant greeting of the 
others, Tom sat down abruptly 
and threw his arni over his face. 
This' was partly' weakness, partly 
emotion, but mostly the effect of 
the bright light on his eyes. The 
pain was so great that he rocked 
silently back and forth. : 

Timothy knelt beside him. 

“ It’s all right, Tommie; we’re 
here,” he said. ■ 

“ I know you're here; thanks 
very much,” gasped the boy. 
" But I’m almost dead with snow 
blindness.” 

Ole at this quickly reached into 
his pocket and brought out his own 
amber glasses. 

“ Put these on, sonnie,” he said. 
“ I know what snow-blindness feels 
like. It’s awful. Like knives going 
through your head. Like as not 
you've been straining your _ eyes 
looking out for us." 

" Tom will need a good rest and 
feed for a few days, won’t he ? ” 
said Timothy. " I think I might 
bring the Eskimo and gear and 
dogs over here. What do you 
say ? ” 

“ A good idea,” said Ole. " The 
youngster won’t be able to travel 
till his eyes are better. I'll come 
with you.” 

. ■ Tom sat and waited quietly 
while the others brought the tent 
and sled across the lead. 

The Eskimo hurried over to 
shake hands. 

" I have great fear for you,” said 
the usually silent Aluk. “ Very 
glad you are found.” His face 
beamed as he unharnessed and 
tethered the dogs. ” You be all 
right now.” 

The weather had become so 
warm—for it was now early in 
May—that Tom’s snow house was, 
pronounced unsafe by Ole, and the 
tent . was pitched. Skins were 
thrown over the outside to keep out 
the light, and a comfortable couch 
was made within for Tom. 

There followed two days of pam¬ 
pering for Tom, in which the boy 
revelled. 

" I haven’t had such a good 
time since I had the measles," 
sighed Tom. 

“ How would a little travel 
strike you, young Tom ? ” asked 
Timothy, who had been consulting 
with Ole. 

" Fine ! ” returned the boy. 
” Let’s get back to the Sound. Nell 
and Chris must be half out of their 
minds about us—and all my fault,” 
he added penitently. 

"I wouldn’t burst . into tears 
about it,” remarked ‘Timothy. 
“ Accidents happen to anybody', 
and it seems to me you’ve been 
pretty plucky.” , 

Praise from his elder brother 
was rare, and Thomas flushed with 
pleasure. 

“ Well, let’s get on with it, then,” 
he said, to hide his feelings. 

The next morning they started, 
taking with them all the seal-meat 
they could carry, so as to lose as 
little time as possible in hunting. 

The spring thaw had progressed 
perceptibly, however, and the leads 
were more than ever difficult 1 to 
cross. But they pushed on dog¬ 
gedly, allowing themselves only so 
much time for rest as fatigue and 
darkness made unavoidable. : 

It was on the sixth day of their 
travels that they had an accident. 
During the nights, when the tem¬ 
perature dropped, young ice formed 
over the leads, too thin for safe 
travfel, but enough to keep them 
from ferrying the sled over. 

Salt-water ice, even when five 
or six inches thick, is mushy, and 
where fresh-water ice of that thick¬ 
ness will support a team of horses 
and a loaded dray, salt ice is un¬ 
safe even for a sled. 

The boys for the most part 
risked it, so eager were they to get 
back to the others, and followed 
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Ole, who went ahead to feel out 

the thickness. . ■ ■. 

. " Careful ! ” he called out sud- 
denly one day, as the Eskimo, lead¬ 
ing the dogs, came close behind him, 
and the boy's followed with the sled. 

" Get away from the sled ! ” 

Byt the boys not quite under¬ 
standing him, and seeing that the 
ice was bending, bent to the load to 
push it swiftly from danger. 

As a result, their weight was 
added to that of-the sled and the 
back part went through. 

Ole seized the harness of the 
frightened Anaktok, while Aluk 
helped Pikaluk, the other leader, 
and the boys, seeing at last what 
they were doing, • ran from the 
vicinity of the sled. 

Luckily the floe of old ice toward 
which they were working was not 
far off, and by dint of much pulling 
the sled was brought to safety. 

” Narrow escape number eleven 
thousand-and-one ! ” cried Thomas, 
as they felt solid ice under their 
feet again. 

Ole shook his head. 

” It means a delay,” he said, " for 
we’ll have to clear the sled of ice.” 

Accordingly the dogs were un¬ 
harnessed and fed by Aluk, while 
Ole and the boys spent the next 
few hours knocking off the ice that 
had formed on their, wet gear and 
runners. 

At last they wore started again, 
pushing their way to the north¬ 
east, where they estimated Prince 
Albert Sound to be. 

The problem of food began to 
worry them. True, there were 
seals all about, swimming in the 
open water, often with their head 
and shoulders well above the sur¬ 
face, excellent targets. 

But they seemed unaccountably 
to sink as soon as killed. 

" What in the world makes them 
do that, Ole ? ” exclaimed Timothy. 

Ole was studying the matter with 
a puzzled frown on his face. 

“ I can’t understand it, unless it is 
that in the spring the rivers bring 
down so much fresh water that the 
water round here is less salt than in 
the winter. Things float much 
better in brine, you know.” 

" That must mean that we are 
near land, then ! ” exclaimed Tom. 

“ Right, sonnie 1 ” returned Ole ; 
" but we won’t reach- it unless we 
can feed ourselves and the dogs, 
and there’s not more than a day’s 
rations on the sled.” ‘ 

" Even in winter about one in 
four dead seals sank, though,” said 
Timothy. “ So if we go on shoot¬ 
ing maybe, some- proportion will 
stay up.” • 

Ole nodded. . 

. “ Seems wicked to kill so. many 
uselessly,” he said. “ But it’s us or 

them. So keep on shooting till.you 
get one.” ... 

As they could now breathe while 
swimming about, the seals did not 
lie on the ice so much as they had 
done during the earlier part of the 
season. But.by persistent shooting 
the party managed to get enough to 
keep themselves alive. 

The dogs grew weak from hunger, 
however, and it was sad to see 
them pulling away in spite of their 
weakness. 

" They’re white men’s dogs, all 
right ! ” exclaimed Ole. " The 
Eskimo breed would have to be 
whipped, and I sure hate to whip 
a dog.” • 

The advent of a bear in camp, 

then, was accounted a great good 
fortune. 

CHAPTER 30 
On Land Once More 

'X’imotiiv was wakened in the 
* early morning by the excited 
barking of Anaktok. Springing up, 
he seized his gun and went out. 

The dog was pulling at his chain, 
and near him an unusually, big polar 
bear came, crouched almost flat on 
the ice. 


Timothy shot, and the bear went 
over instantly. 

“ Good shot, Tim,” said Ole, who 
had followed at his elbow. “ That 
aim saved Anaktok’s life twice 
over, for now we’ll have food in 
plenty for us all.” 

The bear when examined proved 
to be in excellent condition. Ole 
estimated that it must weigh at 
least a thousand pounds. 

“What about a - holiday and 
treat ? " cried Thomas. 

" Right you are! ” answered 
Ole. “ We’ll give the dogs two 
days of food and rest—they've 
earned it right enough, and we’ll 
feed up ourselves.” 

Polar bear meat is not the most 
delicious food in the world unless 
you are used to it. Aluk liked 
it, but the boys found it when 
boiled, tough and stringy, and pre¬ 
ferred to eat it raw, frozen, and cut 
in small chunks, whir, it was like 
chewing hard ice cream. 

The dogs, however, who had 
been living on old boots and such 
other skin garments as the boys 
could spare, found it excellent, and 
rapidly recovered their strength, so 
that on the third day Ole pro¬ 
nounced them fit to travel again. 

“ What about all this meat ? ” 
asked Thomas, pointing to the 
remains of the bear’s carcase, for 
since his experience of hunger he 
had acquired a respect for food 
that he had never had before. 

“ We’ll have to leave'part of it, 
I’m afraid,” answered Ole regret¬ 
fully. “ We’ll all carry as much as 
possible on our backs, and discard 
what gear we dare to, and carry 
meat in its place. I think we’re on 
the last lap homeward.” 

Progress was swift and uneventful 
after this. They still kept to a 
north-easterly route, toward the 
point where Ole conceived Prince 
Albert Sound to be, and, sure 
enough after sonic days’ rapid 
going across the floating ice, they 
found themselves again on solid 
land. 

“ What a blessing to be on the 
earth again ! ” sighed Tom, as he 
went to sleep that night. "No 
chance of the floor cracking under 
you and carrying you off to the 
open sea, or turning up sideways 
and tipping you off, or crumpling up 
under you in a storm. Good-night, 
fellows. I’m going to sleep a 
hundred years.” 

But he did not. Ole ruthlessly 
wakened him at daybreak, for there 
was still the land travel to be got 
over before they could reach the 
waiting brother and sister ; and it 
was some days more before they 
sighted the sod-house village that 
they" sought. 

Christopher and Ellen came 
running out to meet them, and the 
sister had tears in her eyes as she 
kissed her young brothers. 


Ask Mother to buy you the 
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CHILDREN’S 
SEWING BOOK 

(No. 93) 

This splendid book w ill teach 
you how to sew and make all 
sorts of jolly' little things—- 
presents for Mother, Red 
Indian Costumcs,andclothes 
for Dolly. You will be able 
to get hours of fun from 
every page. 

Any newsagent can supply 
this book. If he hasn’t got 
it in stock he will order 
it. Tell Mother to be sure 
and ask for the 
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CHILDREN’S SEWING BOOK 

6° o/ at! Newsagents 


" This puts a stop to separations 
in the future," said Christopher 
decidedly-. “ Your sister has been 
beside herself with worry over your 
delay.” 

“ That means you come with us 
in search of Copper Mountain, does 
it ? ’’.put in Thomas confidently'. 

Christopher laughed at his as¬ 
surance. 

“ If you are still bent on further 
adventures, I suppose we shall have 
ten share them. Come in and tell us 
what has happened to you so far.” 

Once in the house Timothy saw 
that his sister and brother looked 
wan and thin, and realised with a 
pang that it must have been 
through anxiety. 

He said nothing, but plied his 
sister with the food she prepared 
for them, and was relieved to see 
that, now; that her cause for anxiety' 
had passed, she ate as heartily as he 
could wish. 

After dinner Yumak, who had 
left the family to themselves at first, 
came in with other Eskimos to visit 
and ask for news. 

The ill-fated whaling expedition 
described, Timothy put the ques¬ 
tion that now remained as most 
important in his mind. 

“ What. do you know about a 
mountain of copper to the north¬ 
east of here, Yumak ? ” he asked. 

The Eskimo shrugged his 
shoulders. 

" We are from the south, and 
know little. We use white man's 
weapons and eat white man’s food. 
But I have heard that there is such 
a mountain, and that some tribes 
get copper for weapons there.” 

“ Have y r ou heard just where it 
is ? ” asked Ole. 

“ No,” answered the Eskimo. 
“ But I have heard that bad men 
guard it. Do not go there." 

*’ Bad men with one rolling eye 
that kill all strangers, eh ? ” asked 
Christopher easily'. 

“ I have heard that; I do not 
know,” answered Yumak gravely. 
“ White men have better weapons. 
Why should they' look for copper ? ’ ’ 

“ We make of it telephone wires 
and money and—and pots and 
pans,” Thomas tried to explain, and 
finished lamely, seeing that Yumak 
saw no real need for any but the 
last named. “ Anyway j we want 
to find it, and we’re going to, aren’t 
we. Ole ? ” 

" Hope so, sonnie," said Ole, and 
turning to Yumak asked, “ Isn’t 
there a river running roughly 
north-cast at the head of this 
sound ?" 

" Yes,” answered Yumak ; “ our 
hunters have crossed it." 

Ole turned to Christopher. 

“ The ICagloryuak River,” he 
explained, “ known to Stefansson, 
but unexplored, I think.” 

“ It sounds like a good start for 
our travels inland," agreed Chris¬ 
topher. 

“ We have a kayak and a umiak ” 
—Ole turned with a twinkle to 
Timothy—“ and Tim's airplane.” 

.Christopher groaned. 

" So we’re well equipped,” 
finished Timothy, in slightly' bel¬ 
ligerent accents. " When do we 
start ? ” 

“ We don’t want to waste any' of 
this fine weather,” said Ole. 1 " Do 
you think we can be off in .a few 
days ? ” 

“ We bb-ys can, surely,” said 
Timothy ; “ but, Ellen,” he turned 
to his sister, “ do you think you can 
stand the journey ? "Tom and I have 
discovered what the Arctic can 
threaten, and I don’t like'to think 
of your facing it. Please stay here 
safely in camp till we get back.” 

Ellen laughed, and patted her 
brother’s hand. 

“ Do ymu think anything could be 
worse to face than sitting here won¬ 
dering how y'ou all are ? ” she said. 
“ These last weeks of it have nearly 
been too much for me. You know 
how strong Tam. I’ll hold my own; 
don’t worry.” 

So it was settled. The next week 
our party' were to start by' umiak up 
the ICagloryuak River, on the final 
push toward Copper Mountain and 
the fabulous wealth it might 
contain. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Five-Minute Story 

The Old Song 

Coft music came from the boy'’s 
k -' violin, and his ragged cap was 
soon full of pennies. A stranger 
to the neighbourhood asked 
someone who seemed acquainted 
with the violinist who he was. 

“ I haven’t the least idea,” the 
man replied. " He has been 
play'ing down this road for about 
two years. He always comes at 
the same time and on the same 
day'. 1 once asked him his name 
arid age. He said he was called 
Chris and as to his age, he didn’t 
know. He told me that he 
looked after an old lady who 
wasn’t his mother, but who had 
brought him up and taught him 
to play. It’s a pity he plays 
outside this house, though, for 
the owner is stone .deaf.” 

The stranger nodded. " I 
know ! ” he said. " I am a 
doctor. I am going there now.” 

When, the music came to an 
end, he went up to the boy' and 
asked him some questions. Before 
he left him he opened his pocket 
book and took out a card. 

“ There’s my card,” he said, 
‘‘ if y'ou are ever in Harley' Street 
call and see me. I am going to 
examine the poor man inside that 
house. You may be poor, but 
you are luckier than he is. He 
can hear, none of your beautiful 
music.” 

Chris went his way', and the 
doctor went his. The violinist’s 
face haunted the great man, and 
he told the rich deaf man by the 
aid of the deaf and dunib alpha¬ 
bet all about him. 

“ Humph,” said the deaf man. 
" When you have operated on 
me I shall be able to hear him, 
and then you can bring him 
along. Did I ever tell you I had 
a son who played the violin ? 
What became of him I don’t 
know. He ran away to sea and 
was never heard of again.” 

Two days later the rich man 
was operated upon, and one day 
when the bandages were taken 
off, sweet strains of music came 
through the open window. The 
man raised himself, and cried : 
“ l ean hear ! God be thanked, I 
can hear ! That music—it was 
Cy'ril’s favourite song. My son has 
come back ! Bring him to me 1 ” 

The rich man would take no 
denial, though the doctor told 
him it was a lad, not a man, such 
as his son Cyril must be. 

Chris was collecting his pen¬ 
nies when his friend of a week ago 
touched him on the shoulder, 
and told him to follow him. 

“Play it again—again,” said 
the rich man, and for two hours 
Chris played, until the doctor said 
there must be no more that day. 

The next day Chris came again, 
and the day after ; and then the 
rich man begged him to come and 
live with him, to take the place 
of the son who had gone to sea. 

Later on Chris became a great 
violinist. But he enjoyed most 
playing to the rich old man, while 
sitting in a corner knitting quietly 
was the old lady' who had taught 
Chris how to use the Strad. 

The rich old man would pre¬ 
tend that Chris was his grandson. 
Perhaps he was—who knows ? 
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®he {F}irds are Qossiping in the Orchard rees 



DF MERRYMAN 

“ >Jame three articles containing 
starch,” the chemistry pro¬ 
fessor demanded. 

“ Two- cuffs and a collar,” was 
a student’s prompt reply. 

0. 0 0 
Is Your Name Waller? 

The waller in olden times was 
the wall-builder, a mason, 
and this is the origin of the sur¬ 
name. No doubt the ancestor of 
the Wallers was a mason, and his 
trade description became his sur¬ 
name and descended to his children 
and grandchildren. 

3 0 0 

\Yhat is it that we often catch 
but never see ? 

A passing remark. 

0 0 0 

Dreapitations 

WHOLE, I’m not distant—in fact, 
close by ; 

Behead me, a part of the head you 
spy. 

At first, a timepiece- you behold ; 
Behead, a fastening for a door 
I’m told. 

Whole, I’m at no time, choose what 
you say ; 

Behead me. I’m always—always 
and a day. 

Whole, I’m to improve or repair; 
Behead, and you have the finish 
there. 

1 am to express gratitude; then 
behead, 

You’ll find I’m simply a skein of 
thread. Solutions next -week 

a □ q 
Tne Invincible Air 

“ Well, man’s conquest of the 
air is certainly an achieve¬ 
ment,” remarked the bore. 

“ Yes, I suppose so,” said his 
friend, who had been listening 
patiently ; “ but the trouble about 
conquering the atmosphere is that 
the beastly thing doesn’t know 
when it is beaten.” 

0 b _ 0 ' 

Gome-Alive Characters 



(Tfowled Blotting-Pad to Pen and 
Ink, 

“ Your manners need correction. 
Look what you do t the whole year 
through, 

You spoil my nice complexion ! ” 

0 0 0 

What is worse than raining cats 
and dogs ? 

Hailing cabs and omnibuses. 

QEB 

Worse Still 

Getting wrong numbers over 
the telephone is not always 
the fault of the operator. The other 
day an operator who asked if a 
certain subscriber was on the line 
got the following reply : 

Yes, this is Mr. ’Arrison. What, 
you can’t ’ear? This is Mr. 
’Arrison—haitch, hay, two liars, 
a hi, a hess, a ho, and a hen— 
’Arrison.” 


Why is a watch very modest ? 

Because it keeps its hands 
before its face and runs down 
its own works. 

0 0 3 

The Mosquito Season 



“That pest has bored me with 
his ‘ bill,’ ” 

Growled Snip, who felt his anger 
mount. 

“ So now I’ll use a sportsman’s skill, 
And promptly send in my 
account 1 ” 

0 0 0 
Can You Solve This ? 

The beginning of a rat and the 
body of a cat, 

Together with the nose of a dog: 
The eye of a pig which cannot 
dance a jig, 

The head of a cow in a bog ;. 

The beginning of an ape, that's a 
quarter of tape, 

With the tail of an owl, I vow ; 

To finish up all, and make it plural, 
You must add the head of a sow. 
My whole, bear in mind, in every 
town you’ll find. 

Solution next seek 

0 0 0 
One Definition 

“ p.\PA,” said a small boy, “ what 
do people mean by college 
bred ? Is it different from any 
other kind of bread ? ” 

“ My son,”- replied the father, 
who was annoyed by his elder boy 
having faiied iti his examinations, 
“ it’s a four years’ loaf! ” 

0.0 0 

Do Your Best 

Jq ever say “ 1 can’t 1 ” 

Little maid or man. 

You know that nine times out of ten, 
You find you really can. 

Always say “ I’ll try ! ” * 

Work with might and main. 

And, if you’re beaten just at first. 
Well 1 Try and try again 1 

E. G. Fletcher 
0 0 0 
A Cheap Substitute 
old Bear who was out for wild 
honey 

Found a purse which contained 
ready money. 

But he hadn’t the sense 
To expend a few pence 
Upon treacle. Aren’t animals funny ? 

0 3 0 

The Joy in Her Eyes 
“ You went to see your poor 
people today,” said a 
mother to her daughter. 

“ Who told you ? ” answered the 
girl, surprised. 

“ 1 see it perfectly well by the 
joy in your eyes,” her mother said. 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Buried Authors 

Shakespeare, Pope, Scott, Haw¬ 
thorne, Wordsworth, Black. 

The Diner’s Reply 
“ I ate next to nothing ” 

The Question oi a Comma 
The boy should have written : “ It 
was and I said, not or.” 

Who Was He ? 

The Intrepid Admiral was Btake 


10 


Jacko Has a Birthday Present 

J acko was delighted when rich old Aunt Matilda wrote to 
him one day, and asked him what he would like for a 
birthday present. 

“ What wouldn’t I like 1 ” he said, with a grin. And he sat 
down at once and sent Aunt Matilda a long list. 

The old lady had quite a shock when she opened his letter. 

“ Goodness me ! ” she exclaimed, fumbling for her glasses 
to make sure she had read aright. 

The first item on the list was a motor-cycle, the second a 
sailing yacht, and. the third a six-valve wireless set. 

The old lady didn’t read any farther than that. She went 
out and bought a butterfly net, which she sent to Jacko with 
her love, “ hoping it would come in useful! ” 

Jacko was furious. “ I don’t chase butterflies,” he said. 
And he flung Aunt Matilda’s present into a corner in disgust. 
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Jacko saw a lovely juicy bunch of cherries 


But the bu.terfly net came in very useful later on. There 
was a fine pear tree next door. It happened to be a 
specially good year for pears. 

When Aunt Matilda came to spend the day a few weeks 
later, Jacko could truthfully tell the old lady that she couldn’t 
have sent him a better present! 

The old lady beamed with pleasure. 

“ I like young people to be grateful,” she said. 

But Jacko didn’t make much use of the butterfly net while 
she was about. He waited till his mother had taken" her olf 
for the afternoon, then he ran down the garden to see what 
he could hook off the trees next door. 

But all good things come to an end. There wasn’t a pear 
left on the tree. And all the apples had been picked, too. 

Jacko was very disgusted. He prowled up and down the 
garden to see if there were anything within reach. And then, 
suddenly, he saw a lovely juicy bunch of cherries bobbing away 
on the other side of the hedge. 

Jacko’s eyes nearly started out of his head. He gripped the 
butterfly net firmly and made a dive at the cherries. 

He got them. But at the same moment tliere was a terrified 
shriek from the other side of the hedge. The cherries weren’t 
real ones at all, and Jacko had hooked off an old lady’s bonnet. 

Unfortunately the old lady was Aunt Matilda. Mrs. Jacko 
had taken her to pay a call next door, and 
shown round the garden. 


Tales Before BeJtim; 

Elizabeth’s Prawns 

JY/Ius. Jones, the landlady 
of the little inn where 
the children were spending 
their summer holidays, told 
Dicky and Bill that if they 
liked to go across the sands 
to the big rocks when the tide 
was out, they would find 
enormous prawns in the rock- 
pools. 

You go, and get a good 
hasketfni. Master Dicky,” she 
said. “ And I'll cook them for 
your tea : young people enjoy 
things they’ve caught them¬ 
selves.” 

The boys felt sure they 
would enjoy enormous prawns 
that they had caught them¬ 
selves, .and they ran to fetch 
their shrimping-nets and a 
covered basket, and were just 
starting when Elizabeth said 
she would come, too. 

“ Very well,” cried Dick. 

“ The more fishermen, the 
more prawns for tea ” ; but 
lie could not understand Eliza¬ 
beth wanting to come, because 
she never would go fishing. 

There were enormous prawns, 
in the pools. Bill said they 
were real “ whoppers ” ; and 
Elizabeth was very quiet,, but 
she caught some, too, and put 
them in the basket. 

“ That’s enough,” said Dicky 
'at last. “ The tide is turning 
and we must get home. You 
carry the basket, Elizabeth, 
while Bill and I fetch that 
piece of drift-wood ; we are 
going to tow it home for a 
diving-board.” 

The boys fetched the wood, 
and when they came back 


she was being 


The paragraph on the right is a French 

London’s Other 
Cathedral 

The Bishop of Woolwich was 
talking not long ago about the 
plight of Southwark Cathedra), 
which he says is the poorest 
cathedral in Christendom. 

There is practically no en¬ 
dowment, he says, and neither 
the Dean, .the Sub-Deans, nor 
Canons are paid a penny. The 
result of the cathedral being in 
a very poor part of London is 
that for iz years the windows 
have not been cleaned, because 
there has been no money to pay 
for it. 

Southwark Cathedral is much 
older than St. Paul’s; it was 
once the church of the monas¬ 
tery’ of St. Mary- Overy, which 
means St. Mary over the Water. 


translation of the paragraph on the left 

L’Autre-Cathedrale de 
Londres 

L’eveque de Woolwich par- 
lait recemment de 1'etat de la 
cathedrale de Southwark, qu’il 
declare etre la cathedrale la 
plus pauvre de la chretiente. 

Elle ne possede, dit-il, pour 
ainsi dire aucune dotation, et 
ni Ie Doyen, ni les Sous-Doyens, 
ni les Chanoines ne refoivent un 
centime de traitement. Du fait 
que la cathedrale est situee dans 
un quartier tres pauvre de 
Londres il resulte que, depuis 
12 ans les fenetres n’ont pas ete 
nettoyees, parce qu’il n’y a pas 
d’argent pour payer les frais de 
ce nettoyage. 

I.a cathedrale de Southwark 
est beaucoup plus ancienne 
que celle de St. Paul ; e’etait 
autrefois l’eglise du monastSre 
de Ste Marie Overy,'ce qui veut 
dire Ste Marie au-dela de l’eau. 



Elizabeth seemed very happy 
about something as they walked 
along. 

“ Well, tnv dears, how many 
have you got ? ” asked Mrs. 
Jones. 

“ Lots,” said Dicky, and he 
opened the basket. To his 
surprise it was empty. 

“ But where are they ? ” 
cried Bill. 

“ In the rock-pools,” said 
Elizabeth. “ I put them all 
back because they enjoy swim¬ 
ming about better than being 
eaten for tea,” and she was so 
pleased with herself that no¬ 
body really could scold her. 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out ot My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book ' for children in the world. 



The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for iis. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is posted anywhere, except 
Canada, for 14s. a year ; Canada, 13 s. 6d. See below. 


SCHOOL BY THE SEA • ELEPHANTS WRESTLE • SPOILING THE EIFFEL TOWER 



The Water Babies—These two little maids at Clacton-on-Sca find that the best way to keep Schooldays by the Sea—Here are the girls of a London school having a singing lesson on the 
cool on a sunny day is to lie on the sands and wait for the foam-covered waves to roll in beach during a stay at a holiday home in Hastings, where they study under ideal conditions 


The Zoo’s New Arrival.—A baby kiang, or Tibetan wild 
ass, was born the other week at the London Zoo, and here 
it is seen with its mother. Kiangd are difficult to tame 


Fun on aThame9 Weir—Tedding ton Weir has been a popular place 
with the boys'and girls during the warm weather. They love to 
paddle about the steps and feel the cool water on their bare feet 


London Elephants Have a Wrestling Match—Two ele¬ 
phants from the circus at Wembley had a sharp tussle the 
other day while enjoying a bathe in the Exhibition lake 




The Navy at Play—The Atlantic Fleet lately held its annual 
regatta at Lamlash, Arran, and in this picture the petty 
officers or H.M.S. Revenge are winning an exciting race 





The Pigmy and the Giant—Here is a striking contrast at 
Southampton, a small but fast yacht being seen in 
front, with the 53,000-ton Berengaria in the background 



A Big Railway Engine—Here is a new type of locomotive on the Canadian National Railways. 
It weighs 290 tons, and is the biggest kind of railway engine in use in the British Empire 


Fixing Lamps on the Eiffel Tower—Three sides of the Eiffel Tower at Paris are now used lor 
advertising, moving signs being illuminated nightly by 200,000 electric globes. See page 3 
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